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The Duro Vertitank 
Water System, automatic, 
electric. Pumping capac- 
ity 400 gals. per hour. 
Other sizes and styles for 
deep and shallow wells. 
A complete line as low in 
price as $68.50 f.o.b. 
Dayton. 
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Entering Wedge 
Jor Appliance Sales 


A Duro Water System, like city water serv- 
ice, promotes higher living standards and 
stimulates the desire for additional electrical 
appliances. Itself helping to build a good 
load for the power company, it is of still more 
importance as the entering wedge for rural 
electrification. 


Duro has helped thousands of dealers increase 
their sales — it can do it for you, too. 


Whether you merchandise water systems or 
not, it will pay you to know more of the rela- 
tive importance of Duro Water Systems to the 
electrical industry. May we tell you? 


THE DURO COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Manufacturers 


of Water Systems and 
Water Softe ners, 
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The right time 
to sell your customers 














Telechron 


Advertising 


FOR YOU 
IN 1928 


This year, the interesting story 
of the Telechron will go into 
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Cathedral 
Model 

(Bakelite Case) 
No. 355 
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through advertisements | | 
appearing regularly in 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
The (pages and 1/3 pages) 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
SCRIBNER’S 

GOLDEN BOOK 
WORLD’S WORK 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS | 
HARPER’S 
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ELECTRIC TIMEKEEPER 


Receives Observatory time right from any 
regulated AC circuit in homes and offices. 
Every customer marvels at its accuracy. 


Quick turnover —a generous margin of 
profit. Practically no servicing required. 





Electrical dealers and central stations the 
country over sold thousands of Telechrons 


last year. Get set for your share of the bigger 
Telechron profits in 1928! 


WARREN TELECHRON CO., 18 Main St., Ashland, Mass. 


In Canada: Canadian General Electric Company, 212 King St., Toronto, Ontario 
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Telechron Time is also being 


These advertisements will 
reach your customers, and will 


you are prepared to supply 


(pages and } pages) 


broadcast from many Radio 
Stations. 


bring the business to you, if 


‘Telechrons. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION | 














Handsome designs in Mahogany, Oak, 
Bronze, Bakelite 
Attractive Price Range 


Available also in Chime and 
Strike Models 
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Electrical Merchandising 
i ; 
1s EDITED for the 
Go-Getters and Come-Hithers 

‘a are 

three classes 

of electrical mer- 

chants—the go- 

getters, the 

come-hithers and 

the sit-downers. 

The go-getters 

are those whose 

crews of can- 

vassers sell to 

The go-getters hunt for business customers in the 

homes. 

The come-hithers are those whose displays and 
advertising are so inviting that the customers buy 
in the stores. 

The come-hithers draw the business 
HE sit-downers are those who explain why busi- 
| ness is rotten—and how! 
t 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


Where Do You Always 
Find the Winning Horse 


Answer this question and you have 
the keynote of the coming Spring 
sales activity on Edison MAZDA* 
Lamps. The new sales plan em- 
bodies the most effective sales prin- 
ciples of those two successful cam- 
paigns “TODAY’S THE DAY” and 
“LIGHT UP—FOR PROFIT,” 
plus a wealth of new sales material 
and merchandising ideas. Complete, 
yet simple and practical, and guar- 
anteed to increase lamp sales.’ Its 
principles have been tried and 


in a Race? 


proven in thousands of actual cash 
register tests. 


Again the Edison Lamp Works 


will offer its Agents an array of 


new sales aids that will make an 
Edison Agency worth more than 
ever before. And once again Edi- 
son Agents will secure the lion’s 
share of the available lamp busi- 
ness. See the current issue of the 
Edison Sales Builder for further par- 
ticulars. Get ready for the most 
successful season of lamp sales in 
your business experience. 


*MAZDA—the mark of a research service 
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W ho Sells 


Fifty-Cent Heaters 


in Your Town? 


By L. E. Morratt 
Managing Editor 


' ’ THY do high-class department stores, which take 
pride in advertising the quality of the men’s 
clothing that they handle nevertheless sell elec- 

trical devices that have no quality? 

The department store knows clothing values just as 
the hardware man knows tool values. In many hardware 
stores there is such pride in the character of tools they 
sell that you cannot buy there a tool which is not of 
good quality. Yet they do sell a 98-cent electric heater. 

Perhaps when it comes to electrical appliances the 
hardwareman and department store man lose their sense 
of value. Why? 

These merchants should stop to consider that when 
they sell a cheap impracticable and unsatisfactory electric 
heater they are destroying future patronage not only 
for good electric heaters but for their own stores. A 
customer can be just as dissatisfied with a poor electric 
heater bought in a department store as with a poor suit 
of clothes bought at the same place. The dangerous and 
inefficient electrical appliance can create just as much. ill- 
will as the cheap, badly made tool. 


HICAGO newspapers recently carried the adver- 
tisement of a well-known State Street department 
store offering electric heaters for fifty cents. 
These heaters were described as follows: copperized 
reflector, 11-inch size, wire guard, warranted element. 
An investigator from Electrical Merchandising’s edi- 
torial staff went up to purchase one of these appliances 
and his report is as follows: 


In addition to the glow heater, for 50 cents as advertised, there 
was also offered for sale two types of table stoves or hot plates, 
single burner. Each type was priced at 50 cents. I purchased a 
sample of each of these three devices and you will receive them 
shortly. 

The glow heater, I was informed by a clerk who waited on me, 
was not a “take-away” article—all deliveries being made direct 
to home from warehouse. I was unable to obtain any identifying 
marks on this item. No attempt was made to sell me anything 
else. These devices were not surrounded by better electrical 


merchandise, but were on three tables in the midst of table and 
kitchen ware. 

There were but three glow heaters on display. Each was de- 
fective. With two the metal cup supporting the heater coil had 
become detached from the bowl. This permitted the heater ele- 
ment to slide back through the hole in the bowl. In both cases 
the resistance wire was thus grounded on the sharp edge of the 
bowl. The third heater contained a broken insulator element. 

If these items were used for “leaders” it was only in a general 
sense as no effort or circumstances led me to consider any other 
electrical appliance. 

This sale was for one day only. Was informed that “lots of 
people were buying this heater.” Three sales were made—for 
warehouse delivery—during the 15 minutes I was there. 


i» A New York department store we have just pur- 


chased a collection of appliances, including a heater at 
$1.29, another heater at $1.65 and a table stove at $1.19. 
As with the heater reported on above, the poor construc- 
tion of these appliances is obvious. Among other fea- 
tures are 660-watt devices wired with lamp cord 
attached to exposed terminals. Not all of these devices 
seem to be used as cut-price leaders, but as part of the 
stock of the department, without higher priced mer- 
chandise tied in as a reason for offering such appliances 
at such prices. As a matter of fact, the fifty-cent heater 
looks as though it were worth fifty cents and no more. 
And the $1.65 heater hardly appears to be worth more 
than $1.65. 

We will have more to say about these and similar 
devices in the next issue of Electrical Merchandising. 
We are having them tested and reported on by the Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories from the standpoints of safety 
to the public, fire hazard, efficiency and tonstruction. 

Understand it is not our purpose to hold up the depart- 
ment store or the hardware store to ridicule. We are 
not attacking the non-electrical merchant. Because of 


his lack of appreciation of the importance of quality in 
electrical appliances, he is running into grave danger. 
We want to help him and guard the electrical industry 
from the menace of sub-standard equipment. 











16%, of Total Electrical Mer- 
chandise Sales Made by Non- 
Electrical Merchants. 


*Includes central stations, spe- 


Hardware 0.5% 
Radio 0.6%. 
Drug 1°%bo 


cialty-dealers, contractor - dealers, 


electrical stores. 
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Electrical Merchandise Sales by Outlets 
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Sales and Wages of Electrical Sales and Wages in Other 


Qlicman Businesses 
Sales Per *Wages Per 
Salesman Employee 
Department stores $20,986 $1,229 
Hardware stores 31,786 1,755 
Housefurnishing 
andfurniture 30,947 1,551 
Plumbing 34,665 1,977 
All businesses 20,753 1,354 

















These are average wages for all employees; salesmen’s 
compensation was not segregated from that of other employees. 

















A of interest to elec- , ; 
on ] dines Fr ' rh Employees in Electrical Retail Establishments 

rica men. rom e Average Number of Employees Averay 
reports of the distribution Piped ine ween Weekes ae 
lishinents Selling Selling Total Employee Employee 
census conducted by the Atlanta, Ga....... 33 2.06 3.36 «5.42 $1,546 $30,322 
In2 - > Baltimore, Md.... 57 4.74 7.88 13.62 1,588 17,746 
United States Bureau of the Chicago, Ill....... 261 2.89 2.79 3.68 1716 21709 
Census and published by the Denver, Colo...... 39, 5.15, 2.95 8.10 1,990 11,857 
: : : : ransas City 87 a 2 13498 

Domestic Distribution De- Kansas City, Mo.. 46 3.87 4.63 8.50 1,39 
; Syracuse, N.Y... 28 3? 2a Sze 1,248 9,309 
partment of the United States ——- 
OLAS ess ke 464 3.39 3.73 7.12 $1,642 $18,412 

: Chamber of Commerce. 








Inventory and Turnover in Electrical Stores 
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‘ ] ; In-, Sales \jofTurn-| Elec- Elec- |Number| Number| Total 
Stoves Unclas- | - ventory| per overs trical trical of °| of Non- |Number 
: ‘and |Variety| sified Total per Elec- |per Year|Sales by| Sales by| Elec- Elec- of ‘City 
ra Ranges ee Elec- trical |in Elec-| Elec- . Non- trical trical | Out- | 
2 i trical | Store | trical | trical | Electric | Dealers | Dealers | lets 
Store : Stores | Dealers | Dealers 
| vsciss.[S.ee...]. 171,600] 2,236,500|| $10,606) $62,482) 5.9 90 10 33 12 |. 45 | Atlanta, Ga. | 
—— ql — 200| 3,256,800|| 14,226) 84,060} 5.9 88 12 57 204 261 | Baltimore, Md. | 
a é 199,800| 458,500| 712,200| 18,990,200 6,941) 51,328) 7.4 83 17 261 427 688 | Chicago, Ill: | 
- ies E cate er lao. ...}. 33,200|. 2,448,100|| 10,446| 61,110; 5.9 ~ 96 4 39 31 70 | Denver, Colo. 
9,000 q ‘deceessclerscce..| $91,900| 3,118,800) .6,563| 52,233) 8.0 70 30 46 43 “89 | Kansas City, Mo. 
6,300 § eh. 70,600| 1,189,000) 6,536; 33,579) 5.4 78 22 28 15 43 | Syracuse, N: Y. © 
. : 199,800| 458,500| 1,579,700| 31,239,400] 8,344| 56,034 6.715| 84 16° | 464 732 | 1,196 i | 
35,300 | : 3 vm 
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lhe 


NINE DAIRIES in 
Portland, Oregon 
Co-operate with 


5 Electric Refrigeration 
Dealers 


11 Lce Manufacturers 


and Distributors 
2 Power Companies 
1 Gas Company 
9 Furniture Stores 
2 Department Stores 
7 Ice Box Dealers 


To SELL REFRIGERATION 
by selling the preservation 
of Foon. 











During the campaign 75 ice delivery trucks, 30 department 

and furniture store wagons and 24 power company service 
cars—a total of 124 vehicles operating in the city streets 
daily—carried signs advocating “Refrigeration for the 
Preservation of Food.” 
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By CLOTILDE GRUNSKY 


DOORSTEP 


-“< HE way to sell refrigerators is to sell refrig- 
~ \ | eration.” This slogan has been adopted by 
\\ the electric refrigeration industry of Portland, 
Oregon, with most satisfactory results from 
=" the standpoint of sales. Because it is in no way 
destructive of other refrigeration interests, it has 
had the support of ice manufacturers and dealers as well. 
The spectacle therefore presents itself of all com- 
petitive elements united in furthering, one might say, 
each other’s business. That they thereby greatly benefit 
their own business is an axiom of good practice which 
is so evident, that it is not worth emphasizing except 
that it is apparently very little understood and even less 
often put into practice. 

Since October, 1926, Portland has had a Refrigeration 
Trades Association. At first this was made up of those 
interested in mechanical refrigeration alone, dealers and 
distributors, but it soon became apparent that the prob- 
lem was one of teaching the district the primary benefits 
of refrigeration as a preliminary to all further efforts 
and that this was a question which was of importance 
to other interests as well. 

The manufacturers and distributors of gas absorption 
machines, ice manufacturing companies, ice delivery 
agencies, ice box manufacturers and manufacturer’s 
agents and dealers in ice boxes were all invited to partic- 
ipate. The response was most gratifying. Today the 
association numbers forty-five, with every branch repre- 
sented. Each interest, of course, has its own advertising 
and its own campaign of publicity, but all combine in a 
common effort to teach the public their common story of 
protecting food and health with refrigeration. 

Incidentally, the association holds weekly luncheon 
meetings, with the result that the individual members 
come to know each other, differences of opinion are 
ironed out and better feeling established. Portland has 
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known no such destructive competitive advertising as 
has injured both ice dealers and electric refrigeration 
in other sections of the country, nor have the companies 
within the same group resorted to price cutting and 
other questionable practices to obtain supremacy in 
their field. 

The first promotional activity undertaken by the Asso- 
ciation was a series of talks broadcast over the radio once 
a week between the hours of 1:30 and 2:00 p.m. These 
covered the general subject of refrigeration, beginning 
with its history from earliest times to the present. The 
series covered talks on the causes of food decay, scien- 
tific facts about bacteria growth and its relationship to 
temperature, the effects on food of keeping it refriger- 
ated and the relationship of food deterioration to health. 
The need for all the year round refrigeration received 
particular emphasis. 

This was the period before the ice manufacturers and 
other interests had yet been asked to join and the con- 
cluding talks covered the special subject of electric 
refrigeration and the possibilities of the future. A 
Sunday evening concert also sponsored by the Associa- 
tion called favorable attention to its activities and made 


announcement of the program to be given during the 
week. 


FTER the scope of the organization had been broad- 

ened to admit all groups, a further activity was 
undertaken in the form of a Refrigeration Educational 
Campaign. The program was designed to inform the 
community of the evidence back of the idea embodied 
in the slogan “Protect Your Food and Health With 
Refrigeration.” This campaign itself was used as a 
vehicle for interesting other allied trades. Ice delivery 
companies and ice box manufacturers who had not yet 
been brought into the group were approached and sold 
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the idea of the value of a united drive. An idea of the 
success which attended this effort to secure widespread 
co-operation is shown by a summary of the firms uniting 
in the campaign: 

Nine furniture stores. 

Two department stores. — 

Five electrical refrigeration dealers. 

Nine dairies. 

Two pewer companies. 

Eleven ice manufacturers and distributors. 

One gas company. _ 

Seven ice-box manufacturers. 

The campaign covered a ten-day period in the later 
spring. It was felt that the public would be most recep- 
tive to the refrigeration idea at this period and that the 
most tangible results could be anticipated. All co- 
operative advertising was entirely general in character 
and for the most part carried only the basic message 
of the slogan itself, no specific applications being 
attemted. No firm names were used. 


N ADDITION to this general coverage of the field, 

however, each individual firm put on a special cam- 
paign of publicity over the same period, carrying always 
the same slogan, but taking the message further and 
tying it in with the particular product advertised. 

For the effectiveness of the campaign, very little ex- 
pense to the individual participator was involved. Truck 
banners bearing the slogan were carried by the delivery 
trucks of all firms participating. When it is considered 
that seventy-five ice delivery trucks, thirty department 
store and furniture store delivery trucks and twenty-four 
power company service trucks were involved in this 
program, it is apparent that the public had little time to 
forget the message. The very fact of the diversity of 
rolling equipment carrying the same banner attracted 
attention and comment and gave additional force to the 
statement being made. The truck banners were paid 
for by the individual companies upon whose trucks they 
were borne. 

Four hundred poster cards were printed and distrib- 
uted among all participating firms for use in show win- 
dows and on counters. Again the diversity of firms 
involved and the wide geographic coverage they offered 
was a decided advantage. 

The Portland Electric Power Company donated space 
in its street cars amounting to an equivalent contribution 
of about $800 and some 450 and fifty specially prepared 
cards were carried here for all who rode to read. The 
Northwestern Electric Company made a contribution 
of 26,000 stickers sent out on all power bills which were 
mailed during the campaign period. 

The participation of the dairies was of special interest. 
These firms had nothing to do with the sale of refrig- 
eration primarily, but they were readily sold on the 
importance of adequate refrigeration in the home as a 
means of increasing the home consumption of milk. 

Nine companies delivering a large propor- 
tion of the city’s milk consented to attach a 


during the week. These were in the form 
of printed slips with a convenient hole at 


SPOTLIGHT 


message to every bottle of milk delivered a 


per firm participating and this assessment was made, 
based upon the size of the concern and its resulting 
benefits. 

Wart of this expense was occasioned by the employ- 
ment of a publicity expert who undertook to secure the 
full co-operation of the press during the campaign 
period. The campaign itself had a certain news value 
and its scientific and health features lent themselves to 
special write-ups for special pages. The household page 
editors in each case were glad to run copy on refrigera- 
tion in their space during the week. 

Nor were the luncheon clubs and women’s organiza- 
tions overlooked. The co-operation of state and city 
health authorities, domestic science experts and instruc- 
tors from the University of Oregon and the Oregon 
Agricultural College was enlisted—and speakers were 
available for any club desiring such a program during 
the campaign period. 

Twenty-eight civic bodies and luncheon clubs were 
reached with the message, including the Portland Cham- 
ler of Commerce and talks were given before a total of 
3,200 women in various women’s clubs and parent teach- 
ers’ associations. At the same time short courses in 
food preservation were given at high schools and col- 
leges for the benefit of domestic science students. 

The circle was completed by reaching the entire family 
in the home by use of the radio. Three lectures on 
various phases of refrigeration were given. 


HE results of the campaign were apparent in the 

great interest shown by the public at lectures and 
wherever it was possible to observe the reaction to the 
publicity. Just how to check up on how this will reveal 
itself in increased sales is difficult to decide. Ice box 
dealers and ice companies both report a gratifying in- 
crease in new customers. Electric refrigeration units 
take more time to sell and it is felt that the full effects 
will not be realized until considerably later. 

The record of the first eight months of 1927 for 
Portland and immediate environs shows approximately 
2,050 frost tanks or coils installed. The figures are given 
in this way because so many apartment houses are in- 
volved which use multiple units with a frost coil in each 
apartment but with a single compressor in the basement. 
The sales may be divided as follows: apartments—1,050: 
residential—400 ; and commercial (including ice cream 
cabinets )—600. 

About 700 of the 1,050 apartment house installations 
were in new apartment houses and it is figured that 90 
per cent of all new apartment buildings were so equipped. 
It is felt that the growing interest of the public in refrig- 
eration will act as a further argument for the installation 
of apartment refrigerators and that the demand will be 
such that practically 100 per cent of such establishments 
built in the future will have electric refrigeration plants. 

Propaganda which will counteract the idea that the 
cool closet or so-called “California cooler” is 
an adequate protection for food will be next 
undertaken. 

The refrigeration interests are thoroughly 
convinced not only that immediate business 





one end made for slipping over the top of 
the milk bottle. This message thus reached 
personally practically every home in the city 





is being built up through these efforts, but 
also that a foundation is being laid which will 








and the originality of the method of delivery 
brought it particular attention. 

The entire cost of all co-operative adver- 
tising came to not more than from $5 to $25 
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Tie OUTLET 


bear fruit in the future. Most important of 
all, perhaps, is the friendly spirit and the 
absence of destructive competition which ob- 
tains among the members of the Association 
itself. 
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EFORE a distinguished gather- 
ing of 300 electrical men 
W. Winans Freeman was pre- 
sented with the James H. McGraw 
Award Medal for Co-operation at a 
testimonial dinner given in his honor 
on January 10th at the Hotel Roose- 
velt sponsored by directors of The’ 
Society for Electrical Development. 
Eulogizing Mr. Freeman’s leader- 
ship in effecting a practical working 
pattern for the realization of a long- 
felt need within the industry, the 
following bespoke the sentiments of 
their respective groups: Howard T. 
Sands for the National Electric Light 
Association, Clarence L. Collens for 
the National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association, Joseph A. Fowler for 
the Association of Electragists and 
J.E. North, Electrical League Council. 
Personal tribute was paid to Mr. Freeman by P. G. 
Gossler, president of the Columbia Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Owen D. Young, chairman of the General Electric 
Company, and James H. McGraw, president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, who presented the 
purse and medal with the following citation: 


WINANS FREEMAN, chairman of the Union Gas and 
* Electric Company, Cincinnati, and vice-president of the 
Columbia Gas & Electric Company, New York, as president of the 
Society for Electrical Development for eight years, has been an 
outstanding leader in the cause of co-operation in the electrical 
industry. He came to head the Society at a time when due to a 
lack of official tie-in with other industry organizations, it was 
an imperfect instrument. 

But the time was not then ready for an actual affiliation 
between the national groups, for electrical men had not yet become 
convinced of the industry’s need, in the field of market develop- 
ment, for centralized leadership and service. In the face of prob- 
lems and difficulties which would have proved insuperable to men 
of ordinary courage, Mr. Freeman carried forward the work with 
unflagging zeal and confidence, and by his personal encourage- 
ment and guidance, made possible the more rapid and effective 
organization and development of local electrical leagues through- 
out the country, and the establishment of other valuable services 
to electrical progress. 

Despite discouragement he held to the task until a year ago the 
critical financial condition of the Society arrested the attention of 
the industry and compelled decision, whereupon with unabated 
confidence and enthusiasm Mr. Freeman seized the oppor- 
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W. WINANS FREEMAN 


James H. McGraw 
Award for 1927 
given to president 
of the Society for 
Electrical Develop- 
ment in recognition 
of his eight years of 
service to the electri- 
cal industry. 


Freeman 
or Co-operation 


tunity to make the problem officially an 
industry concern and at a heavy cost of his 
personal time and energy, brought about 
a sweeping reorganization of the Society 
directorate. By the appointment of the 
presidents and managing directors and other 
representatives of the four major national 
associations of the electrical industry and 
the league council, he achieved a broad 
official co-ordination of all electrical inter- 
ests so that the directorate of the Society 


now becomes practically a council of the 
industry. 


In recognition of this distinguished con- 
tribution to the advancement of the spirit 
and practice of co-operation among electri- 
cal men, the judges have awarded to Mr. 
Freeman the Medal and Purse for Co-oper- 
ation for 1927, given under the James H. 
McGraw Award. 

Mr. Freeman was selected for the 
award by the following judges: J. E. 
Montague, S. .L. Nicholson, G. E. 
Cullinan and James R. Strong. 

The sponsoring committee for the 
presentation was headed by Charles 
L. Edgar, president of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston. Committee members included 
M. H. Aylesworth, president of the National Broad- 
casting Company; George B. Cortelyou, president of 
the Consolidated Gas Company; Henry L. Doherty, 
president of Cities Service Power and Light Company 
and H. L. Doherty and Company; Otto H. Falk, 
president of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, E. M. Herr, president of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company; John W. Lieb, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the New York Edison 
Company; Sidney Z. Mitchell, chairman of the Electric 
Bond and Share Company; Earl Whitehorne, Editorial 
Director, Electrical Merchandising; M. S. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Edison Company; Edgar Kobak, 
vice-president and general sales manager of the McGraw- 
Hill Company; Arthur Williams, vice-president in 
charge of commercial relations of the New York Edi- 
son Company; Martin J. Insull, president of the Middle 
West Utilities Company ; Samuel Insull, president of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago; Frederick 
M. Feiker, Associated Business Papers, Inc., and David 
Sarnoff, vice-president and general manager of the R.CA. 
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“You made me what I am today, 
I hope you're satisfied.”—Old Song. 
EWER washers, fewer cleaners, fewer fans and 
| ea commercial lighting fixtures were sold in 
1927 than in 1926. 

Of residential fixtures, heating pads, irons, incan- 
descent lamps, percolators, portables, decorative shades 
and radiators, the number of units did not diminish but 
the selling price was less. 

Altogether the retail sales value of the twelve items 
mentioned grossed almost exactly $44,000,000 less last 
year than the year before. 

These facts have already been swallowed by the elec- 
trical trade, but we question whether they have been well 
digested. In truth, digesting a forty-four million dollar 
loss of turn-over puts something of a strain upon the 
assimilative organs. Small wonder that the trade is 
distressed. 


oh Cdk Ge Ce 


LANCING over the list of appliances represented 
in this sadly down-trending sales curve, we make 
a discovery :— 
Practically All of Them Were Items 
Which Were Strenously Campaigned 

And how! 

Cleaners whined away at less than one dollar down— 
washers ballyhooed with brass bands—percolators pre- 
miumized with free cups and saucers—irons priced to 
include half their inflated value in “gift” merchandise— 
residence lighting and store lighting degraded by charity 
wiring—incandescent lamps in prize packages—drunk- 
enly extravagant advertising—deliriously high-pressured 
salesmanship—organizations stimulated by bribes and 








“Deliriously high pressured salesmanship 
stimulated by bribes and song service” 


song service—terms the same as the morning newspaper 
—free cooking lessons, free house-cleanings, free trials, 
free accessories, free books, free soap, free clocks, free 
groceries, free rugs, free this, free that, and free what- 
have-you. No wonder they call this a free country! 

Yet despite the fact that a man could furnish his 
house and larder by the simple expedient of signing for 
an electrical appliance, the public refused the bait to 
the extent of about forty-four million iron men less 
during the year, which is at the rate of $2.50 per each 
electric residence customer now on central station 
circuits. 

On the other hand, the lowly dishwasher showed the 
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decent increase of better than 38 per cent in volume and 
half a million in selling value. Sewing machines stepped 
up almost exactly three and a third million dollars in 
sales, and even the shrinking violet ray registered a quar- 
ter of a million better than the year before. These are 
items which seem to have escaped the campaign epidemic. 

For the past half-dozen years the most strenuously 
campaigned electrical item has been light. Ever since 
the more-than-five-million-dollar home lighting activity 
there has been a succession of attempts to cash in on that 
admittedly aimless barrage. Some of these efforts have 
succeeded. Yet the net cumulative result in 1927 was 
that the residence fixture dealers sold the same number 








“Before buying she wants something better 
than a hopped up crew member at the door” 


of units as during the previous year at about twenty-five 
cents less for each unit, the commercial fixture dealers 
sold ten per cent fewer units, and the incandescent lamp 
agents took in ten million dollars less money. 

T don’t call that success. 


O* PAGE 768 of Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls’ Prac- 
tical Standard Dictionary (permit me to call par- 
ticular attention to that word “practical”), we find the 
following :— 

NET. a. Free from everything extraneous: 

obtained after deducting all expenses: 

not subject to any discount. 

It seems to the writer that here is a word which at 
this time will repay study by the electrical trade—a word 
of only three letters which tells more about the funda- 
mentals of good merchandising than many a high-brow 
volume. The things this small word tells us are espe- 
cially apt in any discussion of sales campaigning. 

Of course we are accustomed to apply the word net as 


.a qualifying adjective to profit. But to do this with any 


degree of success it is our thought that the word net 
should apply also to the proposition which is expected to 
result in profit, to the activities whereby the proposition 
is put over, and most especially to the reports of the 
activities whether expressed in words or figures. This 
may be a new idea to many of you. 

First applying the word net to the proposition: Let 
us say we are selling washing machines: the word net 
as applied to the proposition means that we should make 
it “free from everything extraneous” ; that is, we should 
stick as close to the washing machine as possible. Do 
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we? Wedonot! We toss in a box of soap chips, offer 
to do a week’s wash, add a patent ironing board or a 
clothes basket, give utterance to a few scare-heads about 
the dangers of the other makers’ washers, take a poke 
at the commercial laundry, and end up by offering terms- 
in-perpetuity. 

I am, of course, setting forth my own personal observa- 
tions in the above listing. We are prospects for a washer 
at our house but no washer salesman has ever pushed our 
bell with the idea of solving our dirty-clothes problem 
for us. They have all been too busy campaigning on 
points far removed from the net. 

Which brings us to the subject of applying net to the 
activity: Brass bands, little red dunce caps, song services, 
pep meetings, contests and other varieties of hullabaloo 
have little in common with the more nearly net job of 
explaining to my wife the advantages of a modern 
vacuum cleaner. Her old one is in imminent danger of 
disintegration, but before buying again she wants some- 
thing better in the way of argument than is promised 
when she finds at the door a hopped up crew member 
whose entire knowledge of housekeeping was obviously 
gained watching Mike the Greek fry hamburger and 
onions. In this connection, my wife and I estimate 
that no less than 120 electric appliance salesmen have 
come to our doors during the past ten years and together 
we recall only one who knew his business. It is our con- 
current belief that sending out a mutton-headed pool 
shark full of pep talk is a long way from the net as 


applied to salesmanship. 


And finally, the net as applied to reports: If anyone 
should ask my honest opinion of most campaign reports, 
I would be forced to say they are a bunch of mortified 
bologny. 

Before me are two official association documents advo- 
cating a variety of campaigns and abstracting the high 
points in each. To read these abstracts one would be 
led to believe that the campaigns described were highly 
successful examples of merchandising enterprise, yet 
when we examine the detailed figures with an eye to the 
net we find :— 


Campaign A: Advertising expenditure approximately 
$120,000; gros ssales $60,000. 

Campaign B: Preliminary pep meeting cost $450 in 
salaries and expense; sales about $50 
gross per man per week. 

Campaign C: Advertising approximately $5 per unit 
sold selling price of unit $6, leaving 
$1 to cover store rental, clerk hire, 
wrapping, display expense, overhead 
and cost of merchandise. 


* *  * *K K 


HIS is campaign mania. 
It is the result of applying frenzied pressure to a 
marketing job which right now needs nothing so much 
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By 
FRANK B. 
Muawra TES! 


as a bit of cold analysis and the application of hard 
boiled, slide rule sales enngineering. 

The fault, of course, reaches back directly to the manu- 
facturers. And the time has come for them to shuffle 
the cards again and face a new deal. 








“The time has come for him to shuffle 
the cards and face a new deal” 


The lure of large orders which will boost their volume 
—the fear of seeing these same orders go to a com- 
petitor—the fallacy of taking a loss today in the hope of 
making it up in the future—the intoxication which 
always follows any sort of artificial stimulation—these 
are the factors on which campaign mania has fed within 
the manufacturers’ sales organizations. 

There is probably not an electrical appliance manu- 
facturer out of chancery who will not declare himself 
competent to provide his dealers with a campaign—none 
who will not agree to supply plans, charts, sales super- 
vision, man power, pep, prizes, demonstrators, advertis- 
ing copy, cuts, broadsides, premiums—everything in 
the campaign bag of tricks. And then, frequently, he’ll 
consign his goods. 

To make a showing he spends all his legitimate 
margins, then all his profit, and induces his dealers to 
do the same. On paper the schemes too often look 
feasible, but— 

Gaze upon the records: fewer washing machines, 
fewer cleaners, fewer fixtures—and forty-four million 
fewer dollars of turn-over on the items with which the 
public is most familiar. 


* * * *K * * 


AMPAIGN mania defeated itself in 1927. 

The public showed that it is sick and tired of this 
method of solicitation. The public is definitely off of the 
type of man power which knows little about what they 
are trying to sell and nothing at all about those they are 
trying to sell to. The public is fed up on gifts, bribery, 








“Campaign mania has defeated itself. 
The public is sick and tired of it.” 


catch-penny terms and sucker propositions. The public 
is getting almighty hard boiled. 
And so the public is not buying. That is the one 
unanswerable fact to face. The public is not buying. 
Campaign mania has defeated itself. 
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A Department Store Bus 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


By 
W.W. McDona.Lp 


I. NAMM, INC., a 
large department 

- store in Brooklyn, 

New York, has cast aside 
department store tradition 
and prejudice and is using 
specialty methods to sell 
electric washers, cleaners, 
refrigerators and ironers. 

Percolators, waffle irons. 
toasters and a multitude of 
other small appliances 
which do not lend them- 
selves to high-pressure sell- 
ing are still sold over the 
counter on the fourth floor 
of the emporium, as are 
many of the larger appli- 
ances, but in addition wash- 
ers, cleaners, refrigerators 
and ironers are taken out oi 
the store to the consumer by 
a crew of trained specialty 
salesmen. In addition to the adoption of specialty sales 
methods for the electrical appliance department of their 
main store, branches have been opened in two “neigh- 
borhood” shopping centers. Each branch has its own 
manager and sales crew and nothing is sold but four 
major electrical specialties. 

Last May the Namm store employed about forty-five 
specialty salesmen who operated from their main store. 
Thirty of these were Hoover cleaner re-sale men attached 
to the store. In June, the new branches were opened 
and today in Flatbush, a residence district, the store, 
under the supervision of manager Jack Hanny, employs 
a clerk and thirteen men who work alternately in the 
store and from house to house. And in Jamaica, a 
suburban shopping center, the company has located its 
second branch under the direction of manager Burke, 
who is in charge of a crew of 8 men and a clerk. In 
control of the entire washer, cleaner, refrigerator and 
ironer sales organization is Tom Ward, who has had 
many years of specialty selling experience as a re-sale 
man, with central stations and more recently with the 
electrical divisions of large department stores. 
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Namm’s Main Store 





So in reality the Namm 
store is operating three 
stores devoted to specialty 
selling—sales crews, super- 
visors, managers and house 
to house work. Store exec- 
utives are quite frank in 
telling us that the experi- 
ment in branch stores is be- 
ing watched closely, one eye 
on the cost sheet and the 
other on sales. But to date 
there has been no cause for 
anxiety as to costs. And 
Namm’s business in wash- 
ers has doubled. Cleaner 
sales have also largely in- 
creased. 

General appliance manager 
Tom Ward cites the follow- 
ing as advantages of “neigh- 
borhood” branch operation 
from his experience in oper- 
ating these branches for Namm’s, a department store. 

1. Both branches obtain sufficient business to be self-support- 
ing. And the business is additional business for Namm’s, obtained 


without cutting into the sales of the main store. Records show 
a slight increase in main store appliance business this year. 

2. Closer contact 
with prospects in 
neighborhoods. Ward 
is particularly en- 
thusiastic about his 
branches as a place 
to which women may 
hring their husbands 
to see appliances. 
The main store closes 
at 5:30 each evening 
but the branches re- 
main open until 9 
and are also closer 
to many of the pros- 
pects. ie 

3. The branches 
provide leads on 
which high-pressure 
salesmen may work 
and in addition pro- 
vide a meeting place 
for the various sales 
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crews that is not too far from the residential districts in which these crews 


work. 


4. Each branch capitalizes on the Namm name. The store is very well known 
throughout the city because of its advertising and years in business and thou- 
sands of women who deal with the down-town store buy their electrical 
appliances through the branches of the same company. 


AMM’S sales plan can be called a “hybrid” in that it is a com- 
bination of the department store and specialty store method of 


merchandising. 


It is a “specialty” plan in that nothing but four 


major electrical appliances are sold in the branches (radio is a recent 


addition ). 


carried. 


For instance, these washing machines are 
regularly stocked and displayed on the sales L 
Sunnysuds, Easy, “gee 
Savage, Rotarex, Stowit, Haag, Merryway, 
A.B.C., Edenette, Whirldry, Turbax, Zenith 
A number of other makes are 


floor of the central store: 


and Aerobell. 
stocked at times. 


These cleaners may be seen also: Hoover, 
Graybar, 


Premier-Duplex, Eureka, Royal, 
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Then again it smacks of the department-store policy in 
that a multiplicity of trade-marked items are 


(Above) Both 
branches capitalize 
the Namm = name 


& and reputation. The 


store at the top is 
located in Flat- 
bush, the other in 
Jamaica. 


(Left) The Flat- 
bush salesforce is 
typical of the crews 
m the other two 
stores. Jack Hanny, 
eighth from the 
left, is the branch 
manager. 


sales crew. 
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Torrington, 
versal, 


“Nammson,” G.E., 
Hotpoint, Brush- 


Vac, Westinghouse 
and QOhio. 

In addition to 
these lines, the store 





mee carries two makes 

of floor-polishing 

machines, and the “Ironrite’ and 
“Thor” electric ironers. Just one 


make of electric refrigerator is han- 
dled by the organization. 

All of these items are available to 
the branches, though only about half 
are normally displayed because of the 
limited space available. Ward tells 
us that he prefers to cash in on the 
name value of all these appliances and 
also take advantage of the natural de- 
mand for them created by neighbors’ 
recommendations and by national 
advertising. The multiplicity of trade- 
marked appliances of each type gives 
him merchandise to offer in each price 
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class and to suit all tastes and personal preferences of 
prospects. 


N ORDER to present a clear picture of the sales 

set-up of the Namm specialty sales organization it is 
only necessary to outline that of Jack Hanny’s Flatbush 
store. For both the main store department and the 
Jamaica branch operate in the same general way, the 
only difference being in the number of men employed. 

The fourteen men in the Flatbush office work as 
follows: 

One man specializes in the sale of Hoover cleaners. 
He is a re-sale man and is the only factory-trained and 
factory-paid man connected with the store. Every other 


Premier-Duplex men work in or out of the store at will 


while the men who sell all appliances are assigned store 
days. 


| service and advertising is handled from 
the department store itself for the electrical depart- 
ment and both specialty branches. Stocks are maintained 
in a central location and all clerical work is done in the 
main store, branch store clerks merely making periodic 
reports from which merchandising data may be compiled 
for the group. The total sales figures and similar data 
is phoned daily to Ward in the main office and these 
are relayed in turn to other executives who are interested 
in the progress of the branches. 


store employee is paid and trained 
by Namm. 

Four men specialize in Pre- 
mier-Duplex cleaners on a 
straight commission basis. One 
of the four men supervises the 
crew and receives an override 
commission on total Premier sales 
in addition to the straight com- 
mission on his own sales. 

Five men sell nothing but 
Eureka vacuum cleaners, receiv- 
ing a straight commission for this 
work. A supervisor, one of these 
five men, receives a straight com- 
mission on his own sales and an 
override on total Eureka sales in 
the branch. 

The other three men sell a gen- 
eral line of all the washers, iron- 
ers, refrigeration and all cleaners 
exclusive of those three in which 
individual crews specialize. About 


Pioneering—for greater 


profit 


AMM’S—a_ department _ store 
N which did a $17,000,000 retail 
business in 1927—1s pioneering, lead- 
ing the way for other department 
stores in the volume sale of electrical 
appliances. 

* * X 


IGHT years ago the store hired 


a crew of specialty salesmen to 
supplement its store business by taking 


large appliances to the home of the - 


consumer. 
a. 
ND now it is going still far- 
ther after neighborhood business 
through branch stores which serve as 
headquarters for additional sales crew. 


- main office. 


Installations are as a rule made 
from the central office though 
salesmen often sell machines 
which they themselves install for 
demonstration. This is done par- 
ticularly by the men who have 
their own cars. Service calls are 
reported at times to the branches 
but are invariably ’phoned to the 
Time-payment col- 
lections are handled from the 
main office, supplemented by per- 
sonal call from a branch office 
representative in the case of de- 
linquent accounts. 

And every advertisement placed 
by the central office lists the ad- 
dresses of both branches. If a 
special sale on any electrical ap- 
pliance is run in the department 
store, corresponding sales are 
held in the branches and the ad- 
vertising released calls particular 








10 per cent straight commission is 
paid these three men on refrig- 


attention to the late closing hour 
of the branches and invites the 


eration and washer sales and about 12 per cent on the consumer to visit the branches for demonstrations. 


other cleaners. 

Radio is a recent addition and in the Flatbush store the 
only man specializing in this work at present is gather- 
ing a small crew around him to sell radio on a 7 per 
cent commission basis. He will be supervisor of the 
group. In the interim radio is sold by the three men 
handling a general line of all appliances. Both floor 
polishers are sold by these three men also. 


HE clerk working in the store takes care of the 

details necessary in the conduct of each day’s busi- 
ness. He takes the clerical work away from salesmen 
who are not clerical minded, handles the office details 
on deliveries and generally keeps in touch with the activ- 
ities of all the men. One of his important functions is 
the keeping of prospect cards from which the salesmen 
work. These cards are obtained by canvassing, or house 
to house work and many are obtained in the store itself, 
as a result of the 9 o’clock closing hour which invites 
window shoppers to come in and examine the appliances 
on display. 

Both branch managers work on a straight salary basis. 
In Jamaica, eight men constitute the entire force and in 
the main store there are about forty-five specialty sales- 
men, thirty of whom are re-sale men ir the Hoover divi- 
sion. In both branches and in the main store floor sales 
are taken care of by specialty men assigned to the floor 
on particular days. In general Hoover, Eureka and 
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Branch managers have full power to hire their own 
salesmen. In fact one of the reasons why the organiza- 
tion has had a very low turnover in man-power—and this 
has been very noticeable in the past six months—is be- 
cause these branch managers have attracted their friends 
into the organization. Originally Hanny, who is now 
manager of the Flatbush branch, and Manning of the 
same branch were the only men in the district. These 
two men made money selling for Namm and as a result 
gathered ’round themselves a crew of friends and 
acqaintances who are not “floaters.” 

Namm salesmen have made money, several of them 
averaging as high as $100 a week throughout the past 
year, and this is perhaps the reason for the low turnover. 
In the past month two national sales prizes have been 
won by Namm men. Fred Mullins, Hoover district 


.manager working with the store is at present in the 


West Indies at the expense of the Hoover Company, as 
first prize winner in a national sales contest. Harry 
Meade, also connected with the organization has just 
been awarded first prize for the metropolitan district 
in a refrigeration contest conducted by the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

Namm rarely advertises for salesmen. 

New specialty salesmen receive their traimiuug from 
older men, men who receive overide commissions on 
joint sales for the work. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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E Deals W ith ia Preliiens 


L.A. 


Constructive Action on Broad Lines by Committees 
at Commercial Section Meeting 


of the Commercial Section, N.E.L.A., Edgewater 

Beach Hotel, Chicago, January 18 to 20, was the 
report of the General Merchandising Committee in the 
matter of trade relations. Under Chairman C. E. Green- 
wood this Committee has within the past two years made 
great progress in the harmonizing of the interests of the 
dealer trade with central station merchandising policy. 

In line with this general policy of promoting harmo- 
nious trade relations, a series of conferences were held 
in New York in the past few months, at which were 
represented The National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
National Retail Hardware Association, Association of 
Electragists, National Hardware Association of the U. S., 
National Association of Retail Druggists, National Retail 
Furniture Association and the National Electric Light 
Association. 

After a close study of much material on commercial 
practice submitted by all the conferees, a number of 
general principles, as a basis of inter-trade understanding, 
were evolved and endorsed by all the associations. These 
general principles, it was agreed, would be supplemented 
by specific principles adopted by each association for its 
own guidance. At the General Merchandise Committee 
Meeting in Chicago on the nineteenth, Mr. Greenwood 
presented these principles for approval. 

Representatives of other associations were present at 
this meeting, and after a very thorough discussion both 
general and specific principles were adopted by the Mer- 
chandise Committee. They were later adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the Commercial National Sec- 
tion. They will be presented to the National Executive 
Committee of the Association for final action. 


(): OUTSTANDING importance at the meeting 


T IS regretted that until this National Executive action 

is taken, the principles cannot be made public. How- 
ever, it can be stated that their scope is such as to provide 
a broad basis for understanding and a common and har- 
monious development of electrical trade possibilities by 
the central stations and all types of dealers. 

Other committees reported progress along the lines of 
their specific activities. The Refrigeration Committee 
has developed an advertising program covering broadly 
the promotion of electrical refrigeration and its value in 
the home as distinct from the promotion of a particular 
manufacturer’s product. 

The Range Committee, as set up at the meeting last 
Fall, tas divided its activities among a number of sub- 
committees, each with a particular assignment. The 
chairman of one of these sub-committees, C. J. Eaton of 
the Middlewest Utilities Company, brought in the results 
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of a study of employee use and the part it has played in 
the sale of ranges, which is a very important contribution 
to the general practice of range merchandising. An ex- 
tended analysis of the facts disclosed in this investigation 
is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

The Committee on Electrical Advertising has devel- 
oped plans for two lighting schools to be held in March 
with a very full and constructive program. 

One of the committees reporting the most extensive 
activity is the Home Lighting Committee. This com- 
mittee reviewed, in a special report, the activities carried 
forward to date on residential relighting and additional 
rewiring. It covered in some detail, the most important 
points in connection with relighting in addition to rewir- 
ing activities, such as stocks, selling plans, sales induce- 
ments, salesman-education and remuneration, and the 
education of the customer. 


S a measure of the activity and experience of the 

companies which have taken part up to date in such 
campaigns the following quotations of the Committee’s 
report will be of interest: 

Up to the time of compiling this report a total of 219 
member companies had replied to the request for detailed 
information. Of this number, one-half, or 110, indicated 
that they planned to operate a relighting activity in 1928. 
Of this group twenty-five either had completed or were 
engaged in a similar effort during 1927; the others, in a 
majority of cases, operated kitchen unit campaigns during 
1927 and some had never had any residence lighting 
activity experience. 

There were 109 who indicated that they would not 
operate a relighting and rewiring activity in 1928. Of 
this group, there were only two who had experience 
during 1927 with a relighting effort. 

The experience of these twenty-five operating com- 
panies emphasizes the need for some real co-ordination of 
effort to awaken in the public consciousness a need for 
better lighting and better wiring. A desire must be cre- 
ated, based upon sound reason ; it must capitalize not only 
style and eyesight conservation, but every other appeal. 

There is also a need for further education within the 
industry. In some instances, the men in charge of local 
sales were not convinced that customers needed to im- 
prove lighting and wiring ; obviously they could not make 
an enthusiastic success of any undertaking with such 
a handicap. In many instances, salesmen were sent out 
without special training in lighting and wiring work, 
and it is doubtful whether they were equipped to sell 
anything more than a piece of merchandise which the 
customer saw no reason to buy. 
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N ELECTRICAL retail business of many 

years’ high standing was recently closed 
out by sheriff's sale. The public auction poster 
coming to the editor’s desk gave a new point to 
some questions frequently asked by men inter- 
ested in electrical distribution: 


W hy are few electrical businesses bought and 
sold as going concerns? Why should sucha busi- 
ness be closed out and a new electrical retailer 
in the same district spend his capital building 
up the very good will and connection here al- 
lowed to vanish? Why do not more men with 
money and business experience seek partner- 
ships with established electrical retailers? 

To throw some light on the subject we put 
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By 
S, J. RYAN, 


Vice-president, 
Rines Brothers 


Company, 


Portland, Maine 


these questions up to S. J. Ryan for comment. 
In the department store field, businesses that 
have been unprofitable are often taken over and 
built up into flourishing institutions. Depart- 
ment stores are bought and sold in shares every 
day, in the stock market. Purchase, sale and 
consolidation is a regular thing in that field. 


R. RYAN in the accompanying article 

has gotten down to the fundamentals of 
what gives a business a market value. He has 
broadened the subject and has shown tts prac- 
tical value to the electrical man who has no 
interest in selling his business or in buying an- 
other one, but who 1s vitally interested in mak- 
ing better merchandising profits. 
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euphonic definition of the market value of a 
business. 

Having, rather recently, added another department 
store to our very modest chain of such institutions, and 
being very frequently engaged in analyzing similar 
businesses with a view to possible purchase, I feel that 
an explanation of the processes by which we judge the 
value of a business may be of interest to electrical 
merchants. 

Naturally, in our experience we find that sometimes 
a business is of greater value to 
us than to the owners, in which 
case there is basis for a sale, and 
sometimes we find that a busi- 
ness is worth more to the owners 
than the value we place upon it. 

Looking back over almost two 
decades of merchandising, it 
seems to me that the merchant is 
always confronted with two ob- 
jectives : first, the immediate one 
of existence, or making a rea- 
sonable living profit; and sec- 
ondly, the building up of a 
financial reserve and that rather 
indefinite, but important, asset 
commonly called Good Will. The 
latter factor has an important 
bearing upon the sale of a 
business. 

There are, of course, many 
reasons why businesses change 
hands, but the reason most fre- 
quently encountered seems to be 
an inability to carry on with the 
same standard of management 
that was responsible for the cre- 
ation and the up-building of the 
business! What is one person’s 
loss is usually another’s gain, 
but it seems to me that if we review the reasons why the 
business is attractive to a purchaser—at a price—we have 
found the reasons why it should be equally as attractive 
to the owner. 


‘| OCATION, Reputation and Liquidation” is a 


1. Location 


—not necessarily 


of customers on 


depends. 


This readily divides itself into two 
parts: (a) state and city, and (b) 
locality. There are a number of reasons why individual 
businesses are located in certain cities, probably the 
most frequent one of which is, prior residence upon the 
part of the owner. This is not, of course, the best of 
reasons, but it undoubtedly will always remain as the 
most frequent reason and for the purposes of this article 
we will accept the situation without further comment. 

Granting, therefore, that the business is established 


Location: 
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but rather accessibility to the class 


2. Reputation 


—a neighborhood standing which 
assures the continued patronage 


and confidence of people. 


3. Liquidation 


—the general financial condition, 
inventory and sales records. 


These three factors deter- 
mine the value of an elec- 
trical appliance business! 


for Your Own 
Business? 


in a certain city, the business sagacity of the owner is 
very clearly defined by its location in that city. All 
businesses do not need “Main Street” locations, but 
they do need locations readily accessible to the par- 
ticular class of customers upon which existence is 
dependent. In the case of electrical businesses, I would 
say that it was very important that the location be one 
in which there is a large traffic of housewives, rather 
more than any other class of prospective customer. 

Of course, in the case of department stores, we usu- 
ally find these businesses possessing choice locations in 
their communities, but it is really 
surprising what a difference even 
a block or a middle-of-the-block 
location will make. This matter 
of location is something that we 
always carefully consider before 
a buy is contemplated. There- 
fore a study of the trend of the 
trading center, or centers, of a 
community will prove to be a 
splendid investment to any mer- 
chant, whether his business is to 
continue under his own manage- 
ment or, some day, is to be of- 
fered forsale. One cannot have 
too much information upon this 
point. Personally, I know of no 
better index than the very intel- 
ligent analyses made of every 
community by the Telephone 
Company, and I believe that, 
properly approached, this infor- 
mation is accessible to any mer- 
chant who is seriously studying 
this problem. 

Of course, unless the location 
is as near 100 per cent as possi- 
ble, we are not interested in the 
purchase of the business to any 
further extent. As that is such 
an important factor, with us, it is equally so—or should 
be, with the owner. It would be futile to analyze this 
point any further in this article because every com- 
munity presents its own peculiar problems and a loca- 
tion which might be very valuable in one town, 
frequently proves to be of mediocre value in another. 


“Main Street,” 


which existence 


Here we have a very important fac- 
tor. Its value can hardly be exag- 
gerated. The reputations of businesses vary in some 
respects with the type of business, but invariably they 
must be such as to attract the continued confidence of 
that public which patronizes them. It is unnecessary, I 
believe, to again speak of those business practices which, 
in the mass, constitute the reputation of an establish- 
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ment. The lack of them was very cogently summed up 
under the heading, “How to Fail as an Electrical Mer- 
chant” on page 90 of the January, 1928, issue of 
Electrical Merchandising. 

No man in the business of serving the general public 
in any line can avoid being conscious of the necessity 
of courtesy, of service, of value-giving, of absolute 
integrity, of unfailing energy, of resourcefulness, of 
competition and of constant study and improvement. 


This is rather a loose term to apply 
to what might well be called the 
“general state of the business.” What I refer to by 
“Liquidation” is not the act or necessity of liquidating 
the business, but rather the condition in which the busi- 
ness is. 

In businesses which are either offered for sale, or 
which can be purchased, we usually find that the Loca- 
tion and the Reputation are quite satisfactory, but in 
the matter of management—in the matter of financial 
condition, and inventory condition, and earning record 
(all of which I have grouped under the heading of 
Liquidation), we very naturally find conditions are “not 
so good.” If they were, it would be a most unusual 
thing to find the business for sale. These things do 
happen, but rarely. 

The matter of Location and of Reputation are facts 
which can be quickly judged and valued, but the finan- 
cial record of a business is something which must be 
carefully studied. It is the yardstick by which a 
merchant’s ability is measured. One of the first things 
which we require is the operating record of the business 
for the preceding five years. This is commonly 
accepted as a fair index of the earning power of a 
business. 

The point that I am trying to make in this article is 
that those things upon which a prospective purchaser 
sets value are likewise the things which are of greatest 
value to the merchant himself! 

An erratic statement of earnings over five years, or 
any other period of time, is dangerous. What we usu- 
ally find is a progressive decline in earnings. The next 
step is to analyze these statements in an endeavor to 
ascertain the reason for the condition revealed by the 
figures. 

An analysis of records of this nature is guided by a 
standard which we have found, through experience, to 
be typical of successful operations. (For example, 
were I examining an operating statement of an elec- 
trical business, I would naturally be guided by the 
figures revealed by Electrical 
Merchandising’s survey of the 
Costs of Doing Business. ) 

By that I mean we compare 
the total volume of business 
done in a year and by months, 
the volume secured by the vari- 
ous departments of the business, 
the gross margin of profit ob- 
tained, the percentage of mark- 
downs to sales, the various items 
of expense that enter into oper- 
ations, the net profit (if any), 
and the average retail inventory. 

Many times, in analyzing a 
business for possible purchase, 
the thought has come to me that 
if the owner-merchant has given 
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the same careful scrutiny to his business as the pros- 
pective purchaser does, there probably would have been 
no occasion for a sale. Or let us take it another way, 
presuming that for good and sufficient reasons I decide 
to sell my business, I very well know that if I have a good 
record of earnings over, let us say a five-year period, I 
can command an interesting figure for the business—that 
I can demand, and will receive, a premium over and 
above its intrinsic worth based upon its value as a going 
concern! 

What you sell and what is bought is not the business, 
but performance, and it is the record of performance 
that determines the price! 

These things are of no more value to the buyer than 
they are to the owner—frequently not as much. I am 
sure that it would prove a revelation to many merchants 
if they would take a sheet of paper and set down on 
one side the assets of his business and on the other 
its liabilities and then determine what he would pay for 
it. This will prove interesting and possibly instructive. 
It will be a mighty good way to begin 1928. 

I suggest that every electrical merchant ask himself— 
“What would I pay for my own business?” In so doing 
it is probable that he will find ways and means of increas- 
ing its value. 


HE two adverse conditions most commonly found in 

businesses which are for sale are two which are fre- 
quently talked of in this publication—high costs and 
high stocks! Of course that is why the businesses are 
for sale, or if you prefer, why they can be purchased. 
The merchant who cannot, or will not, control his costs 
is no merchant at all. He is just a gambler playing a 
losing game! The merchant who cannot, or will not, 
control his inventory—well he is trying to perform the 
impossible. 
' So we scrutinize these items of costs and inventories 
most carefully and most impartially. Merchandise is 
never worth a cent more than you can sell it for, regard- 
less of its cost, and there is an unpleasant surprise to 
many merchants to find how little they can get in cash 
for a heavy inventory. Probably for years they have 
gone along “kidding” themselves that their inventory 
was an asset but it never is—it is always a liability when 
it is high. 

I grant that, in a few exceptional cases, there are 
excuses for certain cost conditions, but these cases are 
the exception. The general average of costs must be 
looked upon as the maximum. Unless your costs are 


less than the average of the whole, you naturally cannot 


expect to make a more than or- 
dinary showing in operation— 
and an ordinary showing will 
never get you very far! 

I have attempted to describe, 
in the foregoing, the procedure 
we follow in judging the mar- 
ket value of a business. The 
only possible value that this can 
have to the readers of the 
publication is that I believe it 
is the same procedure that is 
followed by business men gen- 
erally. When a merchant can 
satisfactorily buy his own busi- 
ness from himself at a profit, 
as I have suggested above, then 
that merchant “has arrived.” 
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This Family Uses 
Electricity Only 


(The apartment is equipped 
with an electric range, water- 
heater, 7 kw. in air-heaters, 
and ten smaller appliances.) 





Meter 
Reading Kw.-hr. Amount 
Aug. 1 253 $8.81 
Sept. 1 195 7.65 
Oct. 2 246 8.67 
Nov. 1 ‘273 9.21 
Dec. 3 434 12.43 
Jan. 3 562 14.99 
Feb. 1 584 15.43 
Mar. 3 450 12.75 
Apr. 2 269 9.13 
May 2 401 11.77 
June 3 84 3.99 
July 2 174 7.14 
3925 ~ $121.97 


Average monthly bill $10.16 








( , . ‘Y 
comparison of op- 

erating costs in two 
San Francisco apart- 
; ments—one equipped : 
with gas and elec- 
tricity, the other com- 
L pletely electrified. 
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pliances. And because they are not certain of costs many electrical dealers 
do not face the question squarely. 
So the customer listens and does not believe. 


*k * * * xX 


Reproduced on this page are “cost of operation” figures taken from a 
study of two San Francisco, California, apartments. One apartment is 
completely electrified, the other employs gas for room-heating, water- 
heating and cooking. 

Both apartments have four rooms. Both are occupied by families of 
three persons and both are located in the same neighborhood. The elec- 
trically equipped apartment has a 6-kw. range, a 5-kw. water heater, 
7 kw. in air heaters and 6 kw. in lights and miscellaneous small appliances, 
including a vacuum cleaner, two percolators, a waffle iron, grill, toaster, two 
irons, a radiant heater and several others. The rate obtainable is the 
combined light and power schedule offered by the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company. Electricity is used for practically all household jobs. 








HEN apros- 
pective 
home - owner 


asks, “‘will it cost me 
more to heat water, 
heat my home and 
cook electrically than 
it will if I use gas?” 
many electrical deal- 
ers plainly dodge the 
issue by stressing the 
superior convenience 
of electrical appli- 
ances. 

They deliberately 
avoid the question of 
operation cost be- 
cause many. are not 
convinced that it is 
often more economi- 
cal to operate electri- 
cal appliances than it 
is to operate gas ap- 








The _ gas- equipped 
_ ores apartment has a four- 
This Family Uses Gas and Electricity burner gas range, gas 
water heater and a gas- 
(The apartment has a four-burner gas-range, a gas- fired furnace with four 
fired furnace, and a gas water-heater. Electricity is radiators, Electsicte 3 
resp ; i y is 
used for lighting and to operate a few small appliances.) d for licht; 
Time of Meter ia net be oo rete 
e operation 
Reading Gas Bill —_—_Ellectric Bill TUL sculh pellimaee: Hauen 
Aug. 24 $4.56 $1.27 $5.83 household jobs are han- 
Sept. 22 5.06 1.78 6.84 dled mechanically in the 
Oct. 23 5.52 2.71 8.23 as-equipped home th 
Nov. 22 7.64 2.54 OR ae rel aretonnis 
| in the electrified home. 
Dec. 22 10.33 2.80 13.13 
Jan. 23 16.17 3.31 19.48 . 
Feb. 19 13.98 2.71 16.69 T THE end of the 
Mar. 20 5.80 2.04 7.84 year in which these 
Apr. 20 5.34 2.04 7.38 figures were compiled 
}| May 19 3.96 1.26 5.22 the walls of the electri- 
June 20 3.68 13Z 5.00 cally equipped building 
July 21 3.31 1.20 4.51 were in as good condi- 
Totals $85.35 $24.98 *$110.33 tion as when it was first 
Average monthly gas Dill.......... 0c cece cece $7.11 a - the apart- 
Average monthly total bill...........0.. 0000s eee 9.19 cous a ” +t ae 
, , : eee was necessary to fe- 
™ ae - we _ ad —_ necessary to repaint the kitchen in this pain scale th teen ead 
& a retint one room. 
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These “before and 
after” advertise- 
ments are samples 
of the type of news- 
paper copy used, 


In one month, 24 contractor- 
with the Electrical League 
Service Company of Colorado 


1,647 conventence 
he WRONG WAY oN 


Is your Living Room a Network ) 

of unsightly Extension Cords ¢ \ N 7 
It need not be. Any one of the following electrical contractors can eliminate this un- QO 

sightly condition by installing a few CONVENIENCE OUTLETS in your home at 


@ special low price during the month of November. This price is— 


2] 5 85 for 3 sect 


Additional Outlets, $4.95 each 
+ (Single pole switches may be substituted at this price) 
= have oe wanted an adequately wired home and now is your opportunity to 
enjoy one. Special prices apply to residen-e installations. At no additional cost to 
you the City Electrician will inspect all work done by these licensed contractors. This 
is for your protection. 
GET IN TOUCH WITH ONE OF THEM TODAY 
Beyer, Frank W., 3024S. Bdwy. Englewood 773. ames Lewis, 477 S Hi: 
i bold: 
$ Bolibaugh Elec. Co.. 232 S. Gilpin. — 1605, fin: Elec. Co., 1956 Wrath Ave, Main 12 
Byrne Elec. Co., 965 Madison. York 1 —— Elec. Co., 1158 Calif. ‘Champa 
Denver Elec, Co., 15th & Cleveland Pl “uM. 1906, BH: @ Reid, 1716 Broadway. “Main 2303, 
Bawerds Rise. Co, 306 15th St. Main 4498. Scott gr hace es 531 25th s Main 1548. 


J. Fischer Elec. Co. 213 ish St. Main 2188. N. Shannon 729 1Sth M9691. 
Sauvetine Elec. Co., 919 E. Alameda. So. 8722. Sliver Stave, Else, Co. 228 10th a ain’ 398 

A. J. Guscott, 1726 Champa. Main 1800. Geo. B. West, 304 Elati ‘curt Pl Ch. 1830 
Featvick Elec. Co., 89 Broadway. South 1740. West Den et eee 1081. 


Kaffer-Chapman Elec, Co. 1616 Arap. M. 2252. Williams & Rose El Co, 435 13ti- M. 
* 
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enver Elec. Co. 828 Santa ie. Dr. 8. 310. 
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Call for your copy of the book, “Wiring and Rewiring.” It's FREE.) 
She Electrical al Contractors 
. Jhe Public Service Compa 





the $4,630 in wiring business, the gross volume of 
business brought about through the campaign came to 
a little less than $10,000. 

On the theory that practically everyone is a pros- 
pect for an additional convenience outlet in his home, 
and that the purchaser of a new one frequently over- 
looks the all important feature of adequate wiring, 
the Colorado league set about to remedy this condition 
and to create additional wiring business for its mem- 
. bers. This activity centered around a newspaper ad- 

or — vertising campaign. Copy appeared in each of four 
‘\ - a f mnie 
5 ee at ocal papers every day with the exception of Satur- 


or pes mere days and Sundays. 
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(GEORGE 
BAKEWELL, JR. 
Executive Manager 

Electrical League 
of Colorado 
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paign which includec Bic’ Modernize Your Kitchen! |] 222" eee ee 
to the owner of an old, inadequately ails etdilinr tcies eaiDiciintne dibinsatins $ ] % for3 sini eg 
: i i saving appliances that should be in this “workstop of the home.” Several riots reverence 
Ww ired he yme, but likew ise an appeal to the of these should be installed waist bigh on the walls for toaster, fan, iron, etc 5 or ive Installed. 
Take advantage of the Specia! November price for installing these outlets (Siagie pole awiteches & einai 


wsbetituted at thie pricey 


yrospective purchaser of a new one, has just ina cr ting cord Tht 
eit f $ 85 for 3 wisi Sr a yl ot 
been completed by the Electrical League o tice ws te ey Hi 


Additional Quiiets, $4.95 each Boles 
Bolas Bee Cat isa Bagtewood 175 











Colorado, Denver. eit en ena nc Pere: Seon Sey ag 
1,647 additional outlets were put into service, | sesarmape eetg! sin pegs gem unset Eee ee ee Sieh aden 
926 of which were installed by contractors at aa te EE Peso ca ws (ry bn ge ET 
$5 each. Thus 24 contractors enjoyed $4,630 fiewtas toe, See ees |e wae ical Contractors | 
in additional wiring business. (Col tr your copy of he bok, "Wining aad Rewiring” It FREE.) ae ublic Service Company of Colorado 


Total counter sales reported as a result of the eElectrical Contractors 
activity amounted to $5,272.30. Adding to this. Dre Public Service Company gf Colorado 
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dealers co-operating 


sold and installed 
| outlets. 

ae In the January issue of 

: Electrical Merchandising 


i Earl Whitehorne sounded 
the battle-cry of the elec- 
trical industry for the new 
year—‘Spotlight the Out- 
let!” Electrical men all 
realize that more appliance 
business waits on more out- 
lets. 
Denver is doing it! 


Spotlights 


Each advertisement included the names of all con- 
tractor-members of the league and featured a special 
price of $15.85 for the installation of three duplex con- 
venience outlets during the 30-day period. A notice was 
likewise included to the effect that all wiring done by 
these contractors would be installed under the super- 
vision of the municipal inspection department. 

In order to enable contractor-members of the league 
to realize a profit on this additional work, the contractors 
themselves were asked to establish a price low enough to 
be appealing, while at the same time high enough to 
assure a fair return for the energy expended by them. 
After the establishment of this special price, order books 
were prepared by the league and distributed to members. 
This was done for the purpose of encouraging a strict 
adherence to the price agreed upon and likewise to facili- 
tate the work of the staff in compiling the results upon 
conclusion of the campaign. At the request of the con- 
tractors, a purchaser was permitted to have single pole 
switches at the same price that was quoted for the in- 
stallation of convenience outlets. However very few 
switch installations were reported. 


ITH the exception of the art work, all advertising 

copy was prepared by the staff of the Electrical 
League. Each illustration depicted two of the major 
rooms in a home, one of them inadequately wired, and 
the other properly wired for convenient electric service. 
Copies of these ads form part of these pages. In order 
to encourage customers not only to purchase outlet in- 
Stallations, but likewise to visit the contractor at his 
place of business, 400 copies of the Copper & Brass 
Association’s booklet “Wiring and Rewiring” were dis- 
tributed among the contractors. Each advertisement re- 
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the Outlet 


ferred to this booklet and suggested that it could be ob- 
tained without charge on application. Although the 
entire lot was not given out during the period of the 
campaign, the contractors are still making good use of 
them by passing them out to customers in their stores. 

The total cost of the activity amounted to $2,466.82, 
of which amount $2,268 was spent for display space in 
the newspapers. The balance covered the cost of art 
work, special order books, window cards, zinc cuts, form 
letters, matrices, etc. By previous agreement the Public 
Service Company of Colorado, Denver, assumed two 
thousand dollars of the advertising expense. Other 
costs were paid by the league. 

Although this activity had for its purpose the build- 
ing up of residence wiring business in Denver, it was 
realized that the newspaper advertising would likewise 
have its effect in other cities throughout the state. Ac- 
cordingly it was suggsted that other managers in Colo- 
rado conduct wiring campaigns during the month and 
thus capitalize on the Denver advertising. This was done 
in a number of instances. 


HOSE who are familiar with promotional develop- 

ment campaigns know how extremely hard it is to 
compile accurate data relative to results. It might be 
well to state, however, that all members of the local 
Electrical Workers’ Union were employed during the 
entire month. From the contractors’ standpoint it may 
be said that they were highly pleased with results. A 
number of members requested that the activity be ex- 
tended another two weeks in order that they might 
accommodate their customers at the special contract 
price. This was not done, however, because it was 
thought that to do so might weaken succeeding cam- 
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paigns. The following letter from the secretary of the 
Denver Electrical Contractors’ Association will serve to 
indicate how Denver contractors feel about the success 
of the local activity: 

Mr. George Bakewell 


Manager, Electrical League of Colorado, 
Denver, Colorado. 


At a recent meeting of the Denver Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation it was unanimously agreed by all those present that a 
vote of thanks should be extended to the Public Service Company, 
the League office staff and all those who so generously contrib- 
uted to the success of the Denver convenience outlet campaign. 

The campaign, in our candid opinion, has been a success and 
of great help to the electrical industry and an educational benefit 
to the public. 


The wonderful spirit of co-operation as fully shown by the 
Public Service Company is highly commendable and it is sincerely 
hoped that a continuation of this fine spirit of co-operation 
may forever continue. 

At the conclusion of this campaign we are prompted to declare 


ourselves much in favor of encouraging future campaigns in a 
like manner. 


With a desire to co-operate at all times, we are most 
Sincerely yours, 
THE DENVER ELECTRICAL CONT. ASSN., 
E. C. KEADRICK, Secy. 

It will readily be seen that from the standpoint of 
improved trade relations the convenience outlet cam- 
paign is looked upon favorably by local central station 
officials. The Public Service Company did not solicit 
any of the wiring business in accordance with its estab- 
lished practice. 

Jobbers in Denver report a very satisfactory increased 
business in wiring materials. Hardware and specialty 
store managers reluctantly admit that there was a very 
noticeable increased demand for outlet boxes, plates 
and armored cable during November and the early part 
of December. 

In order that the results of the activity might be pre- 
sented 73 questionnaires were mailed out to Denver elec- 
trical contractors. Of this number, 36 were actually re- 


turned. Twelve of those who returned the questionnaires 
advised that they do no repair work and for this reason 
did not benefit by the campaign. The remaining 24 con- 
tractors reported the following business brought about 
as a direct result of the convenience outlet campaign: 
Total number of duplex convenience outlets installed, 
627 ; total number miscellaneous outlets installed (includ- 
ing brackets, ceiling and switches) 254; total number of 
outlets boxes and plates sold over the counter, 721 ; total 
value of wiring supplies sold over counter, $1,448.30; 
total number of fixtures sold to wiring customers, 163; 
value of fixtures, $1,279; total value of appliances sold 
to customers as a direct result of the convenience outlet 
activity $2,628. 


T may be conservatively estimated that the remaining 
37 contractors who failed to send in their reports 


’ fared at least half as well as those who returned the 


questionnaires. On this basis, and not making any esti- 
mates as to the counter sales of the hardware and 
specialty stores, nor as to the volume of business done 
outside the city, League officials feel justified in estimat- 
ing that on an investment of $2,446.82, the electrical 
industry did a gross volume of business closely approxi- 
mating $15,000 during the period of the campaign. 
Local contractors are still reporting an increased demand 
for additional outlets in residences and it stands to reason 
that because of this newspaper advertising, the pur- 
chaser of a new home will question the builder regarding 
the adequacy of the electric wiring prior to closing the 
contract. 

This activity is so far-reaching in its effect that the 
Colorado league is seriously considering a repetition of 
the campaign during the Spring of 1928. 





Walker's Booklet Sells 


Wiring oa Appliances 


selling appliances is like selling a phonograph with- 

out records. To sell appliances when there is no 
adequate wiring parallels the even harder task of selling 
phonograph records to a customer who hasn’t the instru- 
ment on which to play them. So H. H. Walker of Los 
Angeles sells the idea of the all-electrical home. To this 
end he has recently had published for him an advertis- 
ing bulletin to be mailed to old and new customers alike. 
Under the title “The All Electrical Home,” it tells the 
story of good wiring and good appliances. 

It starts with an introductory explanation by Mr. 
Walker of what is meant by the Electrical Home and 
by the Red Seal Plan of home-wiring. The balance of 
the booklet features one electric appliance on each page; 
the arguments for its use and its general utility being 
covered on the right hand page, with an advertisement 
of the household device tying in with the description on 
the left page. 

The arrangement is based upon what is believed to be 
the current order of interest, electric refrigeration com- 
ing first, electric cooking next followed by air heating, 
etc. Wiring plans for the all-electric home are given a 


T= SELL a complete home wiring job without also 
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separate section by themselves. Radio is also included 
in the booklet. 

The last printed page takes the form of a sales talk 
entitled “Nothing Takes the Place of Experience.” This 
emphasized the reputation and standing of H. H. Walker 
and his record for satisfactory work. At the bottom of 
this page is a reproduction of the three-story home of 
the company. 

Direct-by-mail methods were decided upon as best to 
reach the select clientele of the company. The booklet 
therefore was enclosed in an envelope with the address 


- of the form on the back flap and the phrase “Your Elec- 


tric Home” in the upper left hand corner and was mailed 
to a preferred list of home owners, home builders and 
architects. The list was made up from previous cus- 
tomers and from names obtained from trade publications 
and building records, the price of.the home in process of 
erection determining preferred prospects. 

The firm estimates that it has cost 374 cents to reach 
each of its clients with this booklet. The results have 
been most gratifying. In the case of new customers, the 
mailing of the booklet was followed up in each case by 
a telephone call and a request for an interview. 
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Mr. 
Insull 


Makes a Rate 


For (GRAND 
OPERA 


By Our 
INQUIRING REPORTER 





“I was a bit taken aback upon entering the auditorium lobby” 


S IS generally known, Mr. Samuel Insull is a 
dominating influence in Chicago’s Grand Opera 


Company, in addition to being of outstanding 
prominence in the utility business. His assumption of 
the labors and responsibilities of the impresario showed 
a fine civic spirit; the opera organization was on the 
rocks ; it required sympathy, hard-headedness and money 
to salvage it; Mr. Insull supplied all three, for which 
not only Chicago, but all of musical America owes him 
gratitude. 

This writer first learned of his opera venture from 
the newspapers. Sitting after dinner under our read- 
ing lamp, in lounging clothes and carpet slippers, with 
pipe in mouth and the cares of scrivening banished for 
the evening, we pondered upon the curious fact of a 
kilowatt manufacturer turning from voltages to vocaliza- 
tions, from humming turbine generators to warbling 
turbulent geniuses. What sort of public relations would 
he develop with the denizens of the peanut gallery? we 
wondered. Would he meter the basso profundo’s out- 
put, and how, and at what rates? 

At this point we were drowsing, and drowsing, 
dreamed. 


‘\7 OU’D better get tickets to the opera,” said the 
Little Lady. “Please try to remember it to- 
morrow.” By chance I did. 

I was a bit taken aback upon entering the auditorium 
lobby. Instead of the usual box office window there 
were marble counters over one of which burned an elec- 
tric sign “Applications,” another “Adjustments,” an- 
other with a steel wicket “Pay Bills Here.” 

“Two season tickets in the balcony,” I said to the 
young lady at the application counter. 

She pushed a blank form toward me and indicated a 
public pencil on a dog chain. 

The most immediately interesting thing about the blank 
was headed “Schedule of Rates.” I did not then realize 
that I was dreaming, or I should have tried harder to 
memorize this schedule, but this much I recall of it: 

There was a “Readiness-to-Serve” charge of one dol- 
lar, which covered the opera company’s cost of plant and 
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equipment—gilt on the ceiling, upholstery on the seats, 
carpet in the foyer, etc. ; 

There was a “Demand Charge” which varied with 
the location of the seats. 

For “Average People,” there was a “Music Charge” 
of 10 cents per thousand second-auditae (ksa.). 

For those classified as “Music Lovers,” this rate was 
15 cents per ksa. 

For “Students and Amateur Musicians,” which 
classification included those who perform on ukuleles 
and musical saws, the rate per ksa. was 20 cents. 

For “Professional Musicians,” including under this 
head music critics, concert managers, orchestra leaders 
and choir masters, the rate per ksa. was 25 cents. 

For song writers it jumped to $1 per ksa. 

“Well,” I said to the application clerk, “I guess I rank 
as an Average Person, but my wife once wrote a song. 
It wasn’t a very good song,” I added hopefully. 

“Company rules,’ she snapped in that crisp tone of 
finality which our industry’s employees use to close a 
rate argument. 

I was still undecided. This to me was a very intricate 
system of paying for opera tickets. I wanted to clear 
up the haze. I wanted to know more about it, to under- 
stand it if possible. And as I hesitated I spied entering 
the lobby, my friend E. W. Lloyd, vice-president of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. Here was a man close 
to Mr. Insull, one who probably knew what it was all 
about and the reason, if any. 


“H *LLO, ED,” I hailed him. “Tell me about this 
here opera ticket complex. Why do two people 
sitting next to each other at the same opera have to pay 
two different prices for their seats? Why charge one 
class of listener more and another class less when they’re 
grabbing an approximately equal number of sound waves 
emanating from the same larynx? When Mary Garden 
hits high C, does it cost the company more if the audi- 
torium is full of song writers than if the mourners are 
saxaphone players? Why? I ask it.” 

“Well,” said Ed, “You see it’s this way ——”’ 

And then I woke up. 
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W hat Can 


Minor Appliances Sold by a 


Sometimes a crisp waffle, hot 
off the iron and carried to a nearby 
prospect’s door, served as an excellent 
introduction to the subject at hand 


Be Done 





Cashier Over a 64-Day 
Period 

Gross Prize 
Appliance Days No. Sales Money 
Waffle Irons. 14. 55 $687.50 $37.50 
Toasters..... 25 118 778.80 50.00 
Percolators .. 25 59 691.00 37.50 
232 $2,157.30 $125.00 
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Below: She does not hesitate to buttonhole 
friends. 


met Left: Miss Newman car- 
ries an appliance to and 
from work to advertise 
campaigns. 


’VE brought you your waffle iron, Mrs. Green.” 
“But I didn’t order any waffle iron, my dear child!” 
“Yes, I know, but I’m here just the same.” 

It wasn’t so much what she said as it was the spirit behind the words 
and the countless times she said them that counted. It was the ever- 
present smile, the exchange of little pleasantries, the fact that she did 
lug a waffle iron, a toaster, or a coffee percolator, under her arm out to 
Mrs. Green’s front door at 7 o’clock in the evening that put Georgie 
Newman of Harrisburg, IIL., in the distiictive position of a three-months- 
in-succession capital prize-winner in the spring minor appliance cam- 
paigns conducted by the Central Illinois Pubiic Service Company. This 
utility serves over 240 small towns in central and southern Illinois. 

Miss Newman sold 232 minor appliances in 64 working days. And 
working days they were, from breakfast to bed time she utilized every 
spare moment to hang up that record. 

The methods whereby this cashier in a min- 
ing town of 10,500 inhabitants, without previ- 
ous sales experience, turned in $2,158 worth of 
load building orders for waffle irons, toasters 
and percolators in less than three months are 
not revolutionary but they are effective. 

It was not until the first campaign had been running for two weeks 
that Miss Newman became interested. The prize money appealed to 
her. After she had sold two or three waffle irons over the cashier’s coun- 
ter the new fascination of the selling game began to engross her. 

“From then on until the end of April I simply lived nickel-plated ware. 
I talked to everybody I met on the street that I knew, to every customer 
that came in to pay a lighting bill, I worked evenings and Saturday after- 
noons, I used the telephone persistently,” she declared enthusiastically. 

Results were obtained by the well-known “law of averages” in selling 
fully as much as by the nature of the arguments employed, it appears. 
The more contacts established the greater the probability of volume sales. 

“My experience revealed,” Miss Newman stated, “that it was fifty per 
cent a matter of getting to the people—of meeting them and saying in a 
joking manner, ‘Here’s your waffle iron.’ Of course I studied all about 
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Georgie Newman, a 
central - station cashter 
without previous selling 
experience, wrote 232 
minor appliance orders 
in 64 working days— 





Counter sales were augmented by the fact that 
there was an ever present sample of the device for 
the month at Miss Newman’s right hand 


Your Waffle Lron 


how to make a wonderful cup of coffee in an electric per- 
colator, and about the advantages of electric heat for 
toasting bread, but the big thing was, I think, seeing so 
many people. Most of them hadn’t thought very much 
about the subject and were readily interested.” 


“SHE daily program began as soon as breakfast was 
over. She carried whatever appliance was being 
campaigned from her home to the office and back again 
at night. It was mighty good advertising. Everybody 
in town knew that “Georgie” was out to win the major 
prize money and everybody did what they could to help 
her make good. At noon she telephoned her friends and 
to others whose names were suggested by well wishers. 
From five-thirty until eight she canvassed house-to-house. 
“That was when I sold the most,” she said. “The people 
were more likely to be in and seemed to be in a more 
receptive mood to consider electrical utensils during the 
supper hour.” 


NE argument which she found particularly effective 
as a “closer” was the personal appeal. 

“T emphasized the special terms and allowances and 
the talking points of each device naturally but did not 
hesitate to explain also that their order would help me 
win a prize for selling more toasters or percolators than 
anyone else in any of the properties of my company. 
That is an appeal that can be made quite a sales producer 
but it must be used judiciously,” she stated. 

Illustrating the opportunities for selling minor appli- 
ances if one is on the alert is this instance: 

During the waffle-iron campaign, waffles were cooked 
on an iron in the Harrisburg salesroom: This young 
lady would wrap up @ nice hot waffle in a napkin and take 
it down the street tc some prospect’s nearby store or 
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home with the request that he or she sample it. This 
little act added four waffle iron orders to her list. 


LITTLE more than half the orders were booked in 

the store, over the cashier’s counter or out on the 
sales floor. Not quite a hundred sales were made, how- 
ever, as the result of outside activity. ‘‘Button-holing” 
methods, if you will, but tactfully done. 

Over sixty per cent of the sales were cash with order. 

It was not an uncommon occurrence for Miss Newman 
to sell as many as five table appliances during one of 
these “twilight” street and home canvassing three-hour 
periods. She found the working classes particularly 
receptive. “It was fun to see the face of a laboring 
man beam when I explained to him that he too, on con- 
venient terms, could afford to have a real nice article 
for his table, ‘just like Judge Gray’s wife.’ These peo- 
ple,” continued Miss Newman, “appreciate modern con- 
veniences. 

Here is another instance of the ingenuity displayed by 
this record-breaking saleswoman. If in the course of a 
noon hour telephone conversation with a housewife, it 
developed that she did not possess one of the appliances 
under discussion, Miss Newman would, forthwith, tuck 
one under her arm and call on that lady’s husband at his 
office. 

“Here’s that toaster for your wife,” she would say. 

“T didn’t know she had ordered one.” 

“Well, she didn’t, but I happen to know that she hasn’t 
one and I came here to suggest that it would be a splendid 
idea for you to buy this one and surprise her tonight.” 

Miss Newman would then proceed to connect the 
device to the desk lamp socket and show how quickly it 
heated up and just about how it operated. This approach 
was successful in three out of five instances. 
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To Merchandise 
Electric Ranges 


Sell. 


A Summary of the Experience of 


HE range is inherently the electric appliance best 
suited to employee selling methods. Furthermore, 


it is the device that requires the maximum amount 
of non-sales department, lead producing, co-operation. 
These were the unanimous and outstanding conclusions 
of 28 well-known central station managers who answered, 
in December, a series of 24 questions submitted to them 
by C. J. Eaton, commercial manager for the Middle 
West Utilities Company and chairman of the sub- 
committee, “Employee Use and Selling,” of the range 
committee, Commercial Section, N.E.L.A. 

“But,” said a majority of these men, “to obtain the 
highest degree of intelligent, sustained and enthusiastic 
co-operation see to it that these employees themselves 
own and use an electric range.” 

The Utah Power and Light Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to cite an outstanding example, has 924 persons 
on its pay roll. Of this number 728 are married. Sixty- 
eight per cent (469) of this group own electric ranges. 
One hundred and ninety-six employees are single. Dur- 
ing 1927 the married employees owning ranges, just 50 
per cent of the entire organization, supplied the sales 
department with more than twice as many range leads 
as did the combined forces of the married non-owners 
and the single employees. Salt Lake City has a 16 per 
cent electric range saturation. 

This proportionate showing confirms the crisp com- 
ment of A. C. Crandall, sales manager for the Central 
Indiana Power Company. “Employee use must precede 
employee selling,’ declares Mr. Crandall. 

Some of the reasons given by other executives for this 
keynote theory are: 

“A statement by an employee that he is using an elec- 
tric range and does not find it at all expensive frequently 
closes a hard or doubtful sale.” 

“If employees will use them they automatically become 
salesmen for them.” 

“An employee who talks electric cookery and uses an 
oil or gas stove in his own home is no more fitted for 
this work (getting live leads) than the Cadillac salesman 
who drives up to the prospect’s door in a Buick.” 

“Our range sales, in particular, are almost in direct 
proportion to the number of employee users.” 

In the majority of instances it is the practice of these 
sales managers to sell ranges to employees at the com- 
pany’s cost price and to extend easy payment terms. 

Another factor aiding the successful utilization of 
employee co-operation in electric range merchandising 
was the practice of paying for leads. Bonuses ranged 
from $1 to $5 for leads closed. With few exceptions 
it was found desirable to turn these leads over to an 
experienced salesman for closing. One company pays 
an extra bonus of $5 if a definite appointment to meet 
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From data secured by C. J. 
for the Middle W est Utilities 
the sub-committee, ‘* Employee 

committee, Commerctal 


the salesman is made and the sales ultimately closed. 


This was found to be most satisfactory. Many require 
that the employee talk personally with the prospect. 
Cash was found a greater inducement than merchandise 
prizes. 


q Not a Seasonal Business 


As previously stated Mr. Eaton asked these central 
station executives 24 leading questions. Their replies, 
in summary form, were submitted to the members of the 
range committee, N.E.L.A. Commercial Section, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 18. 

The electric range is not a seasonal appliance; both 
a salary and a commission compensation set-up for sales- 
men is required to secure control and maximum selling 
effort; campaigns, if not based on a cut-price induce- 
ment, are constructive, not destructive—they help mate- 
rially in increasing annual gross sales volume; a 
demonstration after the range is installed is a vital neces- 
sity—these were four other factors which were stressed 
almost as emphatically as that of enlisting employee 
co-operation. 

George Smith, speaking for the Central Maine Power 
Company, certainly a “seasonal” territory if such exists, 
banishes this particular bugaboo and voices the opinion 
of eighty per cent of his fellow contributors, in these 
words: “The only people who think ranges can’t be sold 
throughout the year are the people who sell them— 
mostly.” He continues, “We have just started a range 
campaign, Nov. 19 to Dec. 24, and during the first seven 
selling days sold 25 at an average selling price of $265.” 

The customary objection to campaigns, that the 
“slump” which follows negates the increased business 
which the campaign produces, does not, it appears, hold 
water in the case of electric ranges. This is because 
building range sales is largely a matter of educational 
effort. The campaign method of focusing interest on 
electric cookery accomplishes this not only during the 
actual period of this intensified effort, but for a number 
of months after. For this reason two sales managers 
found it helpful to permit the special campaign bonus 
awards to apply on orders closed within three months 
following the termination of the campaign, provided 
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Employees First 


28 Central Station Sales Managers 


Eaton, commercial manager 
Company and chairman of 
Use and Selling,’’ of the range 
Section, N.E.L.A. 


these transactions had their origin during the actual cam- 
paign period. 

Cut prices and premiums, as campaign inducements, 
were severly censured. Many found that it was not 
necessary to make the buying incentive an outstanding 
one. In these cases the “campaign” consisted more in 
a speeding up of selling effort; cooking schools, added 
publicity, attractive bonuses for employees. 

The range differs from the washer in that, with the 
former, the demonstration should be given after the sale 
has been consummated. “This feature of electric range 
merchandising is the most important part of the sale,” 
said one man. “It is not only an absolute necessity, 
from the customer’s standpoint, it not only halves servic- 
ing costs, but it means at least two live leads within the 
next thirty days,” said another. 


@ Gas Territory Neglected 


A noticeable feature of these questionnaires was the 
disposition of at least 90 per cent of those who mailed 
them in to neglect the gas territory within their juris- 
diction. This means that a national field of approxi- 
mately 10,200,000* possible users is not being cultivated. 
The question asked pertaining to the development of 
territorial range business. ‘We leave the gas areas very 
much alone,” all but two companies indicated by their 
replies to this query. These two, it is worthy of note, 
stated that they were able to compete favorably with 
cheap gas, and that they thought gas competition not a 
major factor in retarding electric range sales. 

Other important merchandising considerations devel- 
oped by this inquiry are summarized in the following 
paragraphs: 


@ Potential Market 


Average estimate as totaling 50 per cent of customers 
in non-gas areas. Maximum yearly sales increases ex- 
pectation, using aggressive methods and with a 34-cent 
rate, was placed at 3 per cent of customers not now using 
gas for cooking. Note that at this speed it will take 17 
years to equip present customers with electric ranges. 


; 





*There are about 6,200,000 residences in the United States using 
manufactured gas for cooking and 4,000,000 using natural gas. 
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q Relations with Dealers 


Satisfactory where local contractor-dealer is given the 
installation job. Also helps to handle but one line of 
ranges and that exclusively. Unsatisfactory where 
utility installs. Fifty per cent of those replying had 
harmonious relations. Letting the dealer in on the cam- 


paign and carrying his time-payment accounts promote 
harmony. 


@ Sales Promotion Through 
Domestic Science Schools 


Six properties sell ranges to educational institutions 
at cost and then run lectures and develop demonstrators 
and boosters. 


Q Advertising Media 
and Appeals 


Advertising actually sells but few ranges. Necessary, 
however, as an interest stimulator. Opinion divided 
equally on newspaper versus direct mailings. Survey 
conducted by J. C. Plankington, sales manager for 
Northwestern Electric Company, Portland, Oregon, 
shows following division of opinion regarding most 
desired feature of electric cookery: 


Cleanliness ..... Bee 8 5 cis hae 28 
Convenience ..... . SS Uneasy -............ . 19 
Automatic control .. — -° ers tes 17 
Economy .... 40 Appearance ........... 13 
Efficiency ..... t 00 ere 13 
Better cooking .. 29 Palatable food . See Y. 
WO WN 25 ASS hae 29 Dependability ........... 8 


Q Developing the Small Town 
Market 


Chiefly by direct solicitation supplemented with occa- 
sional displays, publicity and demonstrations. 


@ Selling Price and Terms 


Large majority quote but one price, this includes the 
installation. Consensus of opinion was that time terms 
should be 10 per cent down (minimum) and not over 15 
months to pay balance. Carrying charge ranged from 
5 to 12 per cent on unpaid balance. Only one concern 
made no extra charge for terms accommodation. Gen- 
eral feeling was that during campaigns terms could 
properly be made more attractive and that this incentive 
was the safest and best that could be offered. 


é 
Continued on page 140 
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Get the WOMEN | 


Contractor-dealer Cusick paid women’s clubs 
to attend store demonstrations and sold 
an average of $10.74 for each guest 


T’S not so much the originality of the merchandising idea that 

| counts as it is the practical manner and the intensity with which 
some proven plan for increasing sales is applied, declares E. J. 

Cusick, owner of the Gamble Electric Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 

‘For example,” he says, “there is nothing particularly new about 
the idea of paying people to come to your store. It has always 
been a mighty good stunt when properly used. This has been 
proven by the testimony of many specialty dealers and the experi- 
ences of Central Station sales managers time and again. There 
is food for thought, however, in the application of this idea by : 
a neighborhood contractor-dealer and over a five months’ period ; i 
especially when it drew 540 different women to the store and : 
sold $5,800 worth of merchandise at a total cost of $352.” 

Cusick places the value of the indirect and future business which 
will result from this activity at $4,000. 

Forty-three different womens’ organizations visited the specially 
fitted up demonstration room in the rear of his store at 4104 No. : 
24th Street, Omaha, from the first of January to the first of June, 
1927. The owner of this concern now has in his files requests 
from 96 various women’s organizations who desire to meet at his 
place of busirless when he reopens this series of “tea’’ demonstra- 
tions. | 





HEN Cusick repapered his back room, hung cretonne drapes 

at its two windows, bought a dozen folding chairs, two bowls 7 
of artificial flowers and then told the chairman of the finance com- 4 
mittee of a local Woman’s Aid Society that he would be glad to 
give its treasurer a $5 bill providing not less than ten or more than 
twenty of its members did him the honor of accepting his hos- 
pitality for two hours that coming Thursday afternoon, he little 2 
realized that this opportunity for adding $5 to the club’s financial 
resources would be passed along by word of mouth from one club 
to another and that it would result in not less than 43 different 
meetings of this nature within the following five months. He 
little realized that women from all over Omaha would come to his 
afternoon “teas” with the result that he now numbers countless 
friends in an area three times that he previously served. Although 
he was prepared to follow up, in the home, store contacts thus 
established, he did not know that his salesman would close wiring 
and relighting jobs as well as orders for major appliances. But 
that is what his salesmen have done. 

Cusick got off on the right foot by limiting the number of his 
guests. He feels ten women is the ideal unit for group selling by 
a small dealer. His average was 12. Although these affairs were 
called “demonstration teas” the popular beverage served, for busi- 
ness reasons, was coffee, made in an electric percolator. 

“I found it a good plan,” this contractor-dealer explains, “to 
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Cusick has demonstrated that women will gladly visit the con- 
tractor-dealer’s store when the “bait” is sufficiently attractive 


Cost 


ee 
Decorating room.......... 24 


43 clubs at $5 each......... 
Refreshments ............. 67 


Miscellaneous 


leave the women alone in the room with the fixtures and 
appliances for about ten minutes after they had assembled 
and before my sister started the first fifteen minute talk 
and demonstration on the ironing machine. This gave 
them an opportunity to become acclimated and to 
examine the various devices. We did not demon- 
strate the washer or vacuum cleaner as this would cramp 
the style of the follow-up man whose object, when he 
called at the homes the following week, was to sell the 
idea of a home demonstration on these two articles. 

“T believe the policy of giving a short and interesting 
talk on the history of washing and on the menace to 
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Salis 


Major appliances........ $3,700 


Minor appliances ........ 387 
Wiring jobs ............. 953 
ee 460 


health caused by dust laden air, where the broom is used, 
is better than trying to force the issue with too much 
commercialism at the first meeting. I followed these 
talks on the advantages of these three major appliances 
with a few remarks on the value of modern fixtures and 
of adequate wiring. I closed by making toast and coffee 
electrically, accompanied by such statements of the value 
of these minor devices as I had been able to gather from 
the printed matter of manufacturers and the conversation 
of salesmen who call on me. 

“Cinnamon toast, cakes and coffee, with plenty of rich 
cream, makes a very acceptable menu for an occasion 
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such as this. Beatrice, my sister, served. We provided 
dainty china and always had freshly laundered napkins 
and table cloths.” 

To get the most out of a promotional endeavor of this 
character, see that these fundamentals are observed, says 
Mr. Cusick: 

First, a properly appointed room. 

Second, make the talks interesting and not too com- 
mercial. 

Third, hire a follow-up salesman to call on prospects. 

Eighty per cent of his sales were made after the guests 
had departed. He provided the customary registration 
cards which were reviewed by -his outside solicitor. This 
man, on a ten per cent basis, averaged $45 a week.° 


UT of his experience with group selling Cusick 
gives these suggestions: Social clubs contain the 
best prospects. Their members are better fixed fin- 
ancially and take a keener interest in modern labor- 
saving devices than do the “aid” societies of the smaller, 
and financially embarrassed, churches. The latter mem- 


bers sometimes turn out solely to get the $5 bill and are 
difficult to enthuse. You do not have to demonstrate 
electric cookery or refrigeration to get an audience. It 
does not require an expert demonstrator or a brilliant 
talker to hold these small audiences—the dealer, a 
woman assistant with some knowledge of domestic 
science, and a salesman, can, between them, get up a 
sufficiently interesting program. The object is to get 
acquainted, to advertise the store. These meetings ac- 
complish that wonderfully well. The number of guests 
ought not to exceed sixteen for best results. Have 
plenty of high-class electric irons on display. Give a 
brief demonstration of one. These proved to be ready 
“on the spot” sellers. Ask the women to bring some- 
thing to be ironed, the more difficult, the better—it makes 
for informality and discussion. 

Money spent in this manner for intimate contact with 
possible buyers, is being used most advantageously, says 
this dealer. He is particularly enthusiastic concerning 
the good will generated and the extended area of opera- 
tion which results from this “Tea for Ten” idea. 





To Cut ne Cost - Distribution® 


By CHAS. L. EIDLITZ 


Chairman Board of Governors 
The Electrical Board of Trade of New York, Inc. 


moving stock? Let’s look this matter in the face 
and see whether there is not a remedy or help for it. 

Assume for argument’s sake that there are 1,000 job- 
bers and dealers in the metropolitan district. Each one 
must carry a stock of thousands of items, and many of 
these must be carried in large quantities. This means 
two things—a large outlay of money to purchase the 
stock, and an expense for warehousing or stocking space. 
If a way could be found for relieving this condition, 
yet making the stocks immediately available, would it not 
be a great saving all around? 

Now a manufacturer, as a rule, is not very greatly 
interested in having his product on some man’s shelf in 
a dust covered or dilapidated condition, even if it is paid 
for; he wants his material sold and moved in order that 
the supply of new orders shall come in steadily. Yet 
the fact is, in many, many lines, that certain distributors 
buy their stock and then do not move it, due to several 
reasons. 

They may not have the kind of trade that requires 
these lines, or they may be particularly active in some 
specialties, making very little effort to sell the other mate- 
rials, or they might be just plain lazy and incompetent, 
but the net result is that the manufacturer has thousands 
of dollars worth of his material, paid for (perhaps?) but 
still not being consumed, kick- 
ing around, while other jobbers 
or dealers are calling for more 
and more on re-orders. 

And then, of a_ sudden, 
these slow movers are sold at 


J x: what is the loss to the industry due to slow- 

















*Reprinted, by permission, from 
the service letter of the Electrical 
Board of Trade of New York, Inc. 
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Spotlight the Outlet 


Addadraada 


a bargain or at a bankrupt sale completely demoralizing 
the market. 

It is quite possible that certain materials might find 
a better market in a different locality, such as Phila- 
delphia or Chicago, and when these calls come in, if Mr. 
Manufacturer could gather up his surplus or slow- 
moving stock from the inactive jobbers or dealers, which 
he can’t do at the present time and put it where it 
would be consumed, instead of having to manufacture 
more of it, his situation from a manufacturing standpoint 
would be greatly improved. Now it’s a long story to 
attempt to cover here, but to bring the thought before 
you without going into the details of solution—and I am 
confident there is a solution—why ‘not give some consid- 
eration to the following? 

A bonded warehouse, operated possibly by the Elec- 
trical Board of Trade, or some other agency. Manufac- 
turers could ship in a quantity of material to take care 
of the requirements of the Metropolitan district, under 
bond. The individual jobber and dealer would buy only 
a small supply which would be shipped directly to them 
and be paid for by them. Whenever they needed a stock, 
they could order it out of the bonded warehouse and the 
manufacturer could give instructions, as to the honoring 
of such orders. The warehouse would deliver, take a re- 
ceipt and send the manufacturer the receipt so that he 

could bill direct. The manu- 
«a facturer would thus be in di- 
rect control of his goods, could 
shift them in any desired 
quantity to other neighbor- 
hoods, his investment would be 
smaller and the jobbers’ money 
would not be tied up. 
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In all charts shown on this page the vertical lines show the actual business obtained each month. 

In order to simplify comparison with business obtained in the same period but one year earlier, the dotted lines 
indicate the business of the year previous to that shown by the vertical lines. 

Thus the dotted line shown under 1928 is a forecast based on the actual business (vertical lines) obtained in 1927. 


favorable economic conditions which are the resultant of 

the temporary economic factors at present upon the hori- 
zon, and basic factors of a long time nature which have developed 
in this nation since the war period. The outstanding favorable 
temporafy economic factors are first, no inflation of prices; 
second labor well employed; third, no surface indications of 
overbuying; fourth, no signs of a credit stringency; fifth, in- 
creased purchasing power of the farmer; sixth, continued high 
volume of production; seventh, record automobile production 
during 1928; eighth, Federal tax reduction of a quarter of a 
billion dollars; and ninth, European conditions, political and 
economic, steadily improving. 

On the unfavorable side must be placed first, relatively unsatis- 
factory earnings by manufacturing corporations during the last 
half of 1927; second, a political year, making possible almost 
any political hazard; and third, the German reparations question 


M svorabie business and industry enter the year 1928 under 
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looms large this year since in September the payments reach 
their maximum, which may react unfavorably on American con- 
ditions. There is every indication, however, that American 
business and industry enter 1928 with the favorable economic 
factors far outweighing the unfavorable. 


UT in addition to these temporary and changing economic 

factors there have developed during the past decade basic fac- 
tors of a long time nature which have resulted in an entirely new 
alignment of American business and industry. These long time 
factors are fivefold: first, increased use of power and increased 
production per worker ; second, the receptibility of the American 
public to new commodities; third, modernized distribution tech- 
nique; fourth, increased purchasing power of the American pub- 
lic; and fifth, industrial research. These are the influences which 
most strongly presage a continuance of our general prosperous 
conditions for some time to come. 
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Electrical Merchandising, disclose that the washing 

machine leads all electrical appliances, in point of 
total gross sales for the year 1927, by a margin of 
$40,000,000. However, as a load builder the washer 
is well toward the bottom of the list. 

While this device is a favorite with the specialty 
dealer, and is marketed in all large centers of popula- 
tion by “intensive selling’’ methods, it is also carried as 
a floor item by the contractor-dealer, the hardware and 
furniture merchant and the department store. fF re- 
quently these latter outlets maintain a crew of outside 
salesmen. Practically every utility merchandising elec- 
trical appliances also carries and pushes the electric 
washer despite its admitted position in the category of 
load builders. What is the reason, or reasons, for this 
latter situation? What is the peculiar appeal of the 
washing machine to the central station? 

The following answers to these questions were 
prepared with the co-operation of three leading holding 
company sales managers. The total number of domestic 
meters on the lines served by the properties whose mer- 
chandising destinies these men control is 1,305,000. 
Their commercial activities embrace 27 states and extend 
from coast to coast. 

When the facts and figures submitted were analyzed 
it was found that the electric washing machine accounted 
for 41.6 per cent of total merchandising net profits. This 
exceeds the total merchandising profit on all other items 
submitted, cleaners excepted, by 8.6 per cent. Certain 
“pioneer” appliances are excluded from this merchandis- 
ing net profit comparison for reasons which will be 
given later on. Cleaners are the second outstanding 
burden-bearers with a merchandising net profit showing 
of 25.4 per cent. 


GS eecriea a presented in the January issue of 


EFORE the figures had been tabulated, analyzed and 
submitted for their inspection these executives sum- 
marized their reasons for interest in the washer as fol- 
lows: “It is our ‘bread and butter line.’ We estimate. 
that it produces the largest merchandising net profit of 
any item we carry. The funds thus obtained are avail- 
able for promotional activities—to introduce the newer 
or ‘pioneer’ devices. Furthermore, the washer, or the 
cleaner, is the first major appliance the housewife buys. 
Thus it is the entering wedge which paves the way for 
the sale of ranges, refrigerators and other appliances.” 
To quote J. W. Devereaux, merchandising manager 
for the Byllesby Engineering and Management Cor- 
poration: “Remember, that the income that the washer 
produces is ‘net.’ It sells the year around, is an off 
peak appliance and requires no additional wiring, no 
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The Washer and Cleaner 
centage of central. 
profit, analysis of sales 
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1. Washer 3,345 2,383 2,291 
2. Cleaner 7,776 3,137 1,103 
3. Iron 16,650 9,880 1,107 
4. Decorative Lamp 4,400 3,823 275 
5. Ironer 445 298 5 
6. Waffle Iron 2,805 3,426 a 
7. Percolator 3,423 2,269 56 
8. Toaster 4,180 4,087 198 
9. Fan 730 1,063 1,122 
10. Heating Pad 1,814 635 a 
11. Curling Iron 3,105 1,074 97 
12. Sewing Machine 127 83 6 
13. Hot Plate 1,950 407 70 
14. Dish Washer 51 13 15 
15. Heater 1,128 588 4] 
16. Cooker 440 378 46 
17. Kitchen Lighting Uni! 620 941 77 
* Refrigerator 1,380 1,275 110 
* Water Heater 651 230 30 
* Range 4,523 2,464 108 
* Pump 251 10 15 





*NOTE: Figures pertaining to net profit on these four appliances 








unusual promotional selling expense and very little 
servicing.” 

E. V. Pryor, merchandise sales manager for the Cen- 
tral Public Service Company, whose headquarters are in 
Chicago, emphasizes the importance of this sales volume 
angle to the utility when he remarks: “If we are going 
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to develop the market for load builders we must sell 
washing machines because of the valuable supplemental 
assistance they render such as added store traffic, mer- 
chandise profit and good will.” 

These three companies were selected, the name of the 
third is withheld by request, not alone because of the 
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extensive scope of their operations but because each 
maintains a careful record of merchandise sales in terms 
of total number of units of each appliance carried. From 
these records it was possible to obtain certain comparisons 
of merchandising margins and annual gross revenue in- 
When these were itemized and extended it was 
found that the actual facts verified the opinions which 
have just been presented. 

With the facts before us it is apparent that the wash- 
ing machine, on the common denominator basis of 5 
per cent for net profit, occupies first position as a mer- 
chandising profit producer. 

As emphasized by each executive the factor of total 
sales for any given period must be taken into consid- 
eration. The washer has reached the popular acceptance 
stage. In point of unit sales it is exceeded, in this 
territory of over a million and a quarter residence 
meters, only by irons, cleaners, decorative lamps, toasters, 
ranges and waffle irons in the order named. In point 
of total retail sales volume it occupies second position 
and it so happened that all three of these operating 
companies have been unusually active during the past 
year campaigning electric ranges. Many of the proper- 
ties under consideration are located in the south, middle- 
west or on the Pacific Coast, where electric ranges are 
more popular, and washers somewhat less so, than in the 
East. 


HERE are many other interesting studies which 
such an arrangement of the sales picture affords. 

As the interval during which these sales figures were 
compiled covers both summer and winter months this 
study is practically free from seasonal influence. 

A marked degree of similarity was revealed with 
respect to the methods used in promoting the sale of 
washing machines. Each operating company maintains in 
most of its properties a crew of outside salesmen. Very 
few of these men confine their efforts solely to washers. 
Once or twice a year a “campaign” is staged. The 
inducement, as a rule, being attractive terms. Premium 
offers are not encouraged. 

It was estimated that 25 per cent of these 6,019 
washing machine sales were closed on the salesroom floor 
or in the home as a result of a lead originating from 
the store display. The consensus of opinion was that 
but 20 per cent of the total time of the entire outside 
sales organization was devoted to the sale of washing 
machines. 

Many different makes of washers are handled by the 
various properties comprising the holdings of these three 
operating companies. The average selling price was 
estimated at $150. 
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Ohio Public Service 
Company sells 5,884 rest- 


dence lighting units and 
1,255 conventence outlets 














L in 60 days 


LTHOUGH residence 
Aiznie has been for fifty 
years a substantial part 
of the bread and butter of the 
electrical industry, specific action 
toward selling it has been aroused 
only recently. The first nation- 
wide attempt to awaken a lighting consciousness in 
the home was made a few years ago. Some of the 
value of this better home-lighting activity was lost be- 
cause there was no organized follow-up. 

Survey data continued to show enormous possibilities 
for fixture manufacturers, electric service companies, 
contractor-dealers and others. Progressive utility com- 
panies here and there occasionally became active in this 
field. The success of the kitchen-unit campaign year 
after year showed that better lighting could be sold, but 
it became obvious that there was much to be learned. 
From these scattered and often poorly prepared and 
half-heartedly conducted compaigns, conflicting reports 
emanated. Many discouragements were experienced and 
many said that it couldn’t be done. 

It seems obvious that an industry which had never 
learned how to sell good lighting should expect some 
hard knocks. A child in learning to walk stumbles and 
falls, sometimes cries, but gets up and tries again. 
Eventually, it learns. The lighting industry has been 
creeping for years in the home field—and creeping is a 
generous word in the case of some of the interests. Now 
the progressives have decided to learn to walk and they 
are doing so notwithstanding the bumps. 

Last fall the progressives, encouraged by the rewards 
awaiting those who will discharge their responsibilities 
to householders, concluded that the time was ripe for 
intense activity in relighting the home. Although inter- 
est was aroused nationally in refixturing, by no means 
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By M. LucKIESH 


Director, Lighting Research Laboratory, 
National Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Company 


OUSE 
l0 


OUSE 


has activity been nation-wide. 
Again only the progressives have 
undertaken the task. 

Those of us who have studied 
the various angles of home light- 
ing know the commercial possi- 
bilities and also how to light a 
home. However, it naturally is the province of the com- 
mercial people to do the job. We know that light in the 
home has artistic and utilitarian possibilities. Some of us 
believe that the utilitarian should be emphasized at first. 
We believe that emotional appeal is valuable if it is made 
on the basis of treating the eyes right. 

We know that modern light-sources must be shaded if 
good lighting is to be the result. We do not believe that 
lighting fixtures are primarily ornaments upon which 
sockets are installed as a secondary feature. We believe 
that a campaign built around eye-conservation and shaded 
light combines a fundamental emotional appeal with 
new fixtures which are different enough to catch the 
interest of householders. We know that the average 
home is far under-lighted and that at least twice the 
present wattage is necessary to provide good utilitarian 
lighting. 


HE campaign recently conducted by the Ohio Public 
Service Company under the direction of Mr. C. L, 
Dunn was so founded and conducted that it may be taken 
as a representative case in the light of present knowledge. 
It had an excellent foundation of eye-conservation and 
thorough preparation. That the campaign was conducted 
at a merchandising profit, without considering the future 
fixture and wiring sales thus stimulated and the increase 
in revenue from electrical energy, particularly commends 
it to commercial executives. 
The rooms concentrated upon were living-room, din- 
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It may seem odd for 
a door-to-door man to 
shake hands with a 
prospect. But as the 
same man called each 
time he soon became 
well enough known to 
be welcomed. 


ing-room, and kitchen. An important part of the sales 
plan was a survey-card which the salesman had to fill 
out on his first visit. At this time he did not attempt 
to sell anything. This card revealed other requirements 
and these were anticipated by an item—miscellaneous 
fixtures. Convenience-outlets was the fifth item. 

The company invited fixture manufacturers to submit 
equipment which met the requirements of good-lighting 
practice as determined by specialists. Naturally the selec- 
tion of satisfactory lighting equipment was quite limited 
because not many fixture-manufacturers have felt the 
demand for shaded light had justified complete lines of 
fixtures approved from the viewpoint of modern light- 
ing. 


HE quotas established from the combined judgment 

of new-business managers, the selling price of the 

various items, and the per cent of quota sold, are pre- 
sented herewith. 

Per Cent 


Selling Number Quota 


Quota Item Price Sold Sold 
1,000 Single-socket 200-watt fixture 
for living- and dining-rooms $22 1,035 103.5 
500 Other living-room and dining- 


room fixttires ............. 20 659 131.8 

1,500 Kitchen-units ............... 6 =:1,535 102.3 
500 Convenience-outlets ..... a os 5 1255 251.0 
500 Miscellaneous fixtures ....... 10 392,655 531.0 


The total quota was 4,000 and actually 7,139 were 
sold, or 178.5 per cent of the quota. The compaign 
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lasted sixty days although 90 per cent of the sales were 
made in the first thirty days. 

The success of this campaign must be credited largely 
to the careful planning and to the educational work done 
beforehand. The new-business managers attended a spe- 
cial lighting school at Nela Park. They were also present 
when manufacturers submitted equipment for considera- 
tion. Thus they became acquainted with many details 
and their enthusiasm for better lighting became thor- 
oughly aroused. This proposition was made to cus- 
tomers. 

1. Free survey of present lighting and wiring with 
recommendations for bringing it up to date. This was 
recorded on a card by the salesman during his first visit. 
(These cards are now being analyzed by the writer and 
doubtless will reveal some interesting data supplementary 
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to those from previous nation-wide surveys which he 
has made.) 

2. Free trial installation to demonstrate that the equip- 
ment produces the results promised. This trial offer 
met with quite satisfactory results because in this case 
the salesmen are continuously employed. Some grief 
has been experienced in campaigns where a temporary 
sales crew is employed. In this case salesmen’s com- 
missions already paid are deducted if the fixture is 
eventually taken out. 

3. Total cost of installation to be divided into twelve 
equal monthly payments—the first payment to be made 
with the first electric service bill rendered after the in- 
stallation is accepted. A discount of five per cent was 
allowed for cash. In order that any contractor-dealer 
or any other merchant handling lighting equipment might 
share in the results of this activity, the privilege was ex- 
tended to them of selling the advertised fixtures at the 
advertised price. Fixtures were consigned to those 
accepting the offer at ten per cent above store-room cost. 

In cases of such sales the Ohio Public Service Com- 
pany assumed the credit and collections at a charge to 
the dealer of five per cent of the selling price of the 
item. Only a few dealers accepted the proposition. No 
offering of reduced price was made to the customer for 
the purchase of a specified group of fixtures. 


ACH salesman was required to turn in a minimum of 

five complete survey-cards each day. Prospects were 
carefully selected and salesmen worked on a commission 
basis. 

The salesmen were thoroughly instructed in regard to 
the number of convenience-outlets and of various items 
of lighting equipment in the average home as revealed 
in the extensive surveys by the writer. They were also 
informed in regard to the number of these items which 
the average home should have in order to be conveniently 
and adequately lighted. 

They were quite broadly educated pertaining to the 
proper lighting equipment for various rooms, the oppor- 
tunities for portable lamps, the functions of shades, the 
desirable wattages, and a multitude of other valuable 
details. They entered the home as practical lighting 
specialists and the survey-card gave both salesman and 
householder a view of the situation—and something to 
talk about. The salesman knew what to concentrate 
upon, thereby greatly increasing his chance of making 
a sale. The card also gave the new-business manager 
a line on the salesman’s activity. 

The quota table speaks for the success of the campaign 
particularly when it is noted that the profit from the 
merchandise more than covered all costs such as adver- 
tising and commissions. The thoroughness of the pre- 
liminary work and the enthusiasm in the attack are 
revealed in the oversold quotas. They are particularly 
emphasized by the fact that 526 fixtures and 142 con- 
venience-outlets were placed the first day. 

In the condensed table of quotas and sales no portable 
lamps are included. There are about three portable 
lamps in the average home. Many more are justifiable. 
This is one piece of equipment which has long appealed 
to the householder. The salesmen had many oppor- 
tunities to recommend a portable lamp here or there. The 
housewife purchases most of her portable lamps in 
department stores, furniture stores, specialty shops, etc. 

Notwithstanding the more elaborate wiring installed 
in new homes during recent years, the average home 
today possesses less than four convenience-outlets. Most 
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have no more than one. At least a half-dozen of these 
is needed in the average home. A survey offers an 
excellent opportunity for pointing out these opportun- 
ities for electrifying the home for convenience. 

During the process of survey the salesman learned of 
certain appliances or portables unused for lack of con- 
venience-outlets or saw them being used very incon- 
veniently. Such outlets are sold more readily when an 
actual need exists than merely in anticipation of a need. 
In this campaign the quota of 500 convenience-outlets 
was established. Actually 1,255 were sold and installed ! 

The kitchen-unit campaign originated a few years ago 
from surveys conducted by the writer and the first note- 
worthy campaign was conducted by the Ohio Public 
Service Company. This company has campaigned this 
unit since 1923—four successive years—still, 1,535 
kitchen-units were sold during this recent activity. The 
quota was 1,500. This shows that the job of properly 
lighting the home is one which will take many years and 
many campaigns to accomplish completely. But each 
year the selling resistance diminishes, which more than 
compensates for any reduction of prospects. 

Two kinds of fixtures were chosen which were suitable 
for living-room and dining-rooms. One of these is a 
nationally advertised fixture utilizing a 200-watt lamp. 
It was selected for its unusual appearance and because 
the company manufacturing it has developed an impres- 
sive advertising plan based upon eye-conservation. 

A five-light fixture equipped with shades, offered with 
a selection of decorations, was also chosen. This pro- 
vided a means of satisfying a housewife who might 
object to a campaign fixture which would become “too 
common.” 

Although the quota for miscellaneous fixtures was 500 
the surprising number of 2,655 were sold. Again the 
survey-card should receive much credit. And again it 
is proved that the average home needs much more light- 
ing equipment than it has at present. 


TOTAL of 5,884-pieces of lighting equipment and 

1,255 convenience-outlets were sold during this cam- 
paign by a company with 61,026 customers in the terri- 
tory covered. It is carefully estimated that the connected 
lighting load was increased 300,000 watts. . Assuming 
600 hours annual operation of the class of lighting equip- 
ment sold, the increase in energy sold should be about 
180,000 kilowatt-hours. Computed at the average domes- 
tic rate for additional business the increased annual 
revenue should be about $8,100. 

But who can estimate the influence upon net revenue 
from the other rooms in these homes? Will not the 
lighting of them be improved? Raising the standard 
in one part of the home should make itself felt else- 
where. This was one of the appeals back of the original 
kitchen-unit campaign. Who can estimate how many 
portables and other pieces of lighting equipment have 
been purchased, owing to a stimulated lighting conscious- 
ness? It is interesting that this campaign measured 
only by measurable results was successful. But it is 
certain that much good has come from it in other ways. 

And last, but perhaps of most importance, a creeping 
lighting industry has actually taken another step—and 
without a bump. The knowledge gained and the confi- 
dence acquired are a thousand times more valuable than 
the immediate results viewed narrowly. The industry 
is learning how to sell home lighting—learning from the 
pioneers who are always progressive and from the pro- 
gressives who are always pioneers. 
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SELL an OurLet 


PPLIANCE sales 
are being lost 
because homes 

have not enough wall 
outlets. Take the 
cleaner as an example. 
There are 10,768,000 
wired homes without 
cleaners. One of the 
reasons why these 
10,768,000 housewives 
don’t buy is that, 
when the old chan- 
delier is the only con- 
nection, the use is not 
convenient. 


|, deal- 
ers can apply the rem- 
edy. They can sell the 
outlet with the appli- 
ance. And not go into 
the wiring business 
either. 


A DEAL can be 


made with a contrac- 
tor for outlets at a flat 
price ($5 to $7 on the 
average) added to the 
price of the appliance 
and carried on_ the 
same installment lease. 
The increase in price 
will bring no increase 
in sales resistance. 
On the contrary, it 
will close more sales. 
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(Top) A bowl-shaped fix- 
ture for indirect lighting 
by Lalique, and (Below) 
A chandelier of the more 
fanciful modern type. 
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(Right) A dig- 
nified floor stand 
lamp of cast glass 
with a _ stone 
base. (Left) A 
neat table lamp 
obtained through 
the courtesy of 
the Edison Lamp 
Works and ceil- 
ing lamp by 


Smt Lalique. 
RS RAs Ne, 


(Left) Table lamp by 
André Fau with stand of 
ceramic and shade of 
paper. The shade is 
pleated, pierced and held 
in place by silk cord. 


(Right) Modern lighting 
units simple in form are 
used in this bedroom, 
designed by M. E. Kohl- 
man and edited by the 
Studium Louvre. The 
lighting units of quarter 
round sanded glass are 
mounted on metal frames. 
The stand lamp is of 
wood and may be raised 
or lowered. 










































Paris 
(a ATOR ie 


UROPEAN designers are 

developing new styles in 

furniture and interior 
decoration. They are also hard 
at work on the problem of the 
lighting fixture. 


The fixtures and lamps on this 
page were selected in Paris as 
representative of the present 
trend in French lighting equip. 
ment design. 


French designers are evidenth 
not content to electrify the candle 
stands and chandeliers of the 
eighteenth century. They are 
trying to find a means 
of using electric light 
that is both effcient 
and decorative. 


Two of the designs 
shown here, worked 
out by Lalique in his 
famous. sculptured 
glass, _ resemble — the 
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bowl type of lighting glassware 
popular in the United States 
ten years or so ago. This prac- 
tical application of electric 
light to interior illumination 
was killed in the United States 
by the cheapness and ugliness 
of the bowl fixtures developed 
by price competition. The 
French are rescuing a_per- 
fectly sound idea by applying 
it with beautiful material and 
workmanship. 





\ (Top) Another fine example of 
ceiling lamp for indirect light- 
mg and below, a hanging, cast- 
glass lamp by Genet et Michon. 





Two examples are shown The table lamp 
here furnished us by A. K. ay — _— 
) 7e Vdc ‘au. te mantel - i 
Powell of the Edison ornament statuette : { 
Lamp Works _ of is illuminated. 1 


table and mantel 
ornaments electri- 
cally illuminated. A 
number of these can 
be placed at various 
points in a room 
adding a new note 
in the decoration 
scheme. 






























(Right) An indirect 
lighting table lamp of 
creckled porcelain 
from André Fau. Such 
lamps are often used 
for lighting hallways, 
sitting rooms and din- 
ing rooms, where their 
low, restful light ts 
counted a part of the 
modern decorating 
scheme which values 
simplicity and restful- 
ness above everything. 
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Women have proved the right © 


Eureka to the title “oreatest 
For retail sale 


ever built” ! 
Eurekas in 1927 exceede 


million dollars the sales of 


in Eureka history: 


This remarkable increase — § 

-. the form of g 
and greater profits—is fin 
superiority of Model 10, 
cleaning power and 16 import 


dealers 19 


improvements. 


EUREKA VACUUM 


Largest Manu 
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But it means even mor 
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money in Eurekas last year than in any year 
in Eureka history — and for years Eureka has 


led the industry 10 number of cleaners sole 






Eureka is steadily s 
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Never before has the Eureka franchise reached 
such a level of value in terms of immediate 
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The new Eureka Auto Cleaner 
opens up a brand new market—a 
new source of profit—for dealers. 
This handy companion to the 
Model 10 is specially designed and 
built for the easy and effective 
cleaning of automobiles and 
“‘hard-to-get-at’’ corners in homes, 
garages, stores, etc. 
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The New _  Sunnysuds 
washes a batch of soiled 
clothing in five minutes. 
It is built for rapid wash- 
ing, and it does this to 
perfection. 








The _ exclusive octagon 
shape provides maximum 
agitation. Its remarkable 
new washing action re- 
sembles a foamy, tum- 
bling river. 








It has fewer moving parts 
than any other appliance 
of its kind. Each piece 
is carefully tested and in- 
spected for strength, solid- 
ity and accuracy. 








Heavy copper tub, with 
outside silver gray enam- 
eled, and inside nickel 
plated for longer life and 
easier cleaning. 








The cover can be lifted 
off while the machine is 
running, and clothes can 
be lifted out for frequent 
inspection without  stop- 
ping the action. 








A large drain in the bottom 
of the tub permits rapid 
and thorough draining. 








The wringer mechanism 
has met the rigid tests of 
5 years of service on 
Sunnysuds Washers, and 
has proven itself without 
equal. 











The fixed pressure wringer 
wrings a blanket as easily 
as a handkerchief. It does 
away with troublesome 
and frequent adjustments. 








gran 


SUNNYLINE APPLIANCES Inc. 


4058 Beaufait St., Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Factory: Onward Mfg. Company, Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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HE tried and true principles that 
time has shown to be most desirable 
to customers are all found in the 
Sunnysuds. 


The combination of these features have produced a 
washer that in itself breaks down sales resistance, and 
a surprising number of prospects say “That’s just what 
I want.” It’s the kind of washer that makes selling 
a pleasure. 


A Sunnysuds in your salesroom, plus aggressive selling 


produces profitable business as surely as the sun rises. 
Send for information on the Sunnysuds franchise 
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All moving parts and gears 
run smoothly and silently 
in lubricants. These parts 
are self-oiling and _ will 
require no attention for 
years to come. 








The direct shaft drive 
means freedom from belt 
troubles—and _ freedom, 
from troubles means free- 
dom from expensive ad- 
justments and repairs. 
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The wringer can be en- 
tirely disassembled in five 
seconds without loosening 
a single nut or bolt. 








An automatic safety switch 
is there to act with un- 
failing accuracy in time of 
need. The switch is of the 
high Sunny Line Standard. 
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The frame work is pressed 
from heavy steel, giving 
unusual strength and 
rigidity to every part. 
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The moving parts ride 
on finely adjusted ball 
bearings, which are con- 
tinually and completely 
covered with Inbricants. 











The New _ Sunnysuds 
is finished in a permanent 
silver gray enamel—easily 
cleaned and always bright. 
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It weighs less than any 
washer of its capacity, yet 
has strength and rugged- 
ness to spare inp every part. 
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If you live in Tampa, Florida, and haven't 
visited the appliance showroom of the 
Tampa Electric Company it is quite likely 
that you will step out onto the verandah 
some fine morning and find the salesroom 
parked in the middle of your lawn. For 
the company has equipped an “Autocar” 
bus chassis with a bungalow body and in 
the two-room interior it demonstrates 36 
household appliances. 











The “cottage” is wired, three-wire system, and may be 
hooked to the electric company’s lines. Or if the lines are 
not available a bank of storage batteries do the trick. 
Each room is about eleven feet long by seven feet six 
inches wide—plenty of room to demonstrate. And when 
the demonstration is o’er, it is “up with the doorstep” 
and the bungalow family glides away like Arabs m 
the night. 
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Home Building Win Nor Decline 


Forecast by “Architectural Forum” substantiated by reports received from 1,793 
architects, indicates that 1928 residence construction will equal 1927 totals 


importance to the electrical industry, will not recede 

from the high-water mark established in 1927, inso- 
far as the Architectural Forum has been able to deter- 
mine through a study of confidential reports received 
from 1,793 architects. 

“In attempting to establish forecast of building activity 
for the year 1928,” says C. Stanley Taylor of the Archi- 
tectural Forum, “we face an unusual and paradoxical 
condition. On one hand we hear many casually or even 
thoughtfully expressed opinions indicating that there will 
be less building activity in 1928 than in several past 
years. On the other hand, The Forum’s survey, on 
which this forecast is based, has been carried out in 
exactly the same manner used for the last seven years. 
Here we have actual evidence of work on architects’ 
boards or seriously contemplated for the year 1928—a 
volume of work which is testified to by 1,793 individual 


R imvorsace construction in 1928, of elemental 


confidential reports from representative architects. 

“It is to be noted that those who are making casual 
predictions anticipating a considerable decrease in the 
building volume are located in large centers where there 
is perhaps an over-built situation which would color 
opinions. Probably, too, the idea of decreased activity in 
the building field is a natural reaction of the human mind 
which refuses to believe that good conditions can last so 
long. This conjecture is substantiated by the fact that 
most of those who are pessimistic about building activity 
are also pessimistic about national prosperity.. Of course, 
if general business conditions become adversely affected 
and the confidence of the public is shaken, building activ- 
ity will be materially influenced. 

“We have also to consider seriously the greatly in- 
creased standards of living. The average family requires 
better shelter with a greater degree of attractiveness, 
comfort and utility.” 


A Forecast of 1928 Building 
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BUILDING N. EASTERN N. ATLANTIC S. EASTERN S$. WESTERN MIDDLE WESTERN 
TYPES STATES STATES STATES STATES STATES STATES U.S.A. 
Automotive $16,702,000 $68,716,000 $8,214,000 $17,554,000 $67,605,000 $18,640,000  $197,431,000 
Banks 10,674,000 72,693,000 2,278,000 10,202.000 34,300,000 7,247,000 137,394,000 
Apartments 10,437,000 347,500,000 13,862,000 22,400,000 186,400,000 72,230,000 652,829,090 , 
Apartment Hotels 572,000 56,787,000 4,970,000 12,935,000 105,987,000 36,267,000 217,518,000 , 
Club, Fraternal, ete. 10,557,000 46,287,000 2,937,000 15,000,000 86,742,000 14,440,000 175,963,000 
Community y2n4 3,146.000 13,400.000 580,000 5,265 000 41,760 000 10,645,000 74,796,000 
Churches 19,860,000 48,740,000 12,635,000 20,900,000 71,367,000 37,640,000 211,142,000 
*Dwellings {Bee~, 19,780,000 76,730,000 8,700,000 16,360,000 49,400,000 26,372,000 197,342,000 
Dwellings (399-008,°° 11,420,000 69,210,000 7,935,000 12,150,000 37,610,000 24,640,000 162,965,000 ‘4 
Dwellings 350.000) 8,700,000 44,935,000 6,720,000 11,345,000 31,210,000 16,660,000 119,570,000 , 
Hotels 21,487,000 107,272,000 19,950,000 45,175,000 105,200,000 42,917,000 342,001,000 ; 
Hospitals 22,724,000 104,210,000 8 715,000 21,320,000 110,114,000 39,200,000 306,283,000 
tIndustrial 18,215,000 79,362.000 7,100,000 12,222,000 121,000,000 22,917,000 260,816,000 
Office Buildings 26,376,000 139,674,000 9,854,000 57,473,000 263,413,000 87,720,000 584,510,000 
Public Buildings 24,207,000 122,761,000 4,893,000 17,869,000 132,171,000 28,900,000 330,801,000 
Schools 42,371,000 197,613,000 36,827,000 46,282,000 163,413,000 82,666,000 569,172,000 
Stores 11,780,000 54,776,000 5,103,000 8,086,000 39,763,000 26,713,000 146,221,000 
Theaters ‘Al'Types) 21,920,000 43,114,000 4,167,000 3,777,000 71,620,000 17,340,000 161,938,000 
WelfareyY.m.c.a.,ete. 10,140,000 41,614,000 4,700,000 5,731,000 38,246,000 6,143,000 106,574,000 
ToTAL VALUE OF 
New Bultpincs $311,068,000 $1,735,394,000 $170,140,000 $362,046,000 $1,757,321,000 $619,297,000 $4,955,266,000 
New Construction Under Architect’s Specifications..............+. PTET CET TT TT TOT TT TTC rT $4,95 5,266,000 
As shown in above tabulation 
rr rr i i ir ss. sds d kn ab eee asc 6neeeesdbeeceseececeendacgeraned 789,368,000 
Estimated about 80% of total 
industrial Buildings Not Designed by Architects. ..........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsetesccscces 260,816,000 
Estimated 50% of total 
hehier Eaunlclinigie NOG) PlecImNeC DY ALCIIECES so. c.5e-og <6 sien ca od boc or ceecedens esiveepladiqns dies cleciddaeiee 499,678,000 
Estimated at 10% of total after 
deducting above two classifications 
TOTAL ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE $6 505 128 000 
ie CREEL Ee OEE UEC PLETE CET CCCP TTC \ 
FOR NEW BUILDINGS IN 1928 (Not Including Public Works and Utilities) 
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Electrical 
Merchandising 


The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 
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HE conditions attending the sale 
and use of Electrical Merchandise 
form a community of interests 
that equally involve all the merchants 
who handle anything electrical, no mat- 
ter what or where their stores may be, 
or what they call themselves. Different 
kinds of merchants may approach this 
class of merchandise from different 
directions. They may come up out of 
dissimilar backgrounds. They may dis- 
agree on many details of both policy and 
practice. But if they pursue this mar- 
ket, it isn’t long before they find 
themselves established upon merchan- 
dising fundamentals that are almost 
identical, and sharing conditions that 
unescapably surround them all. 


It is to the service of these common 
interests that this magazine is dedicated. 
Our task is to bring to the newcomer 
some of the experience and the matured 
thinking of the old timer and to make 
available to the veterans some of the 


freshness and initiative of the young 
recruits, 


And therefore we espouse the cause 
of no bloc. No group intent on selfish 
purposes can make this magazine the 
mirror of its narrow thinking. We stand 
for the broad interests of this demo- 
cratic electrical community that we 
know so well. We render our service 
to the men now in the appliance busi- 
ness, whether they come from the power 
company or the department store, 
whether they be electrical or specialty 
dealers, hardware men or merchants 
from any other trade. 


A statement of editorial policy from 
“Electrical Merchandising,” August, 1927 
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The Leagues’ Mid-W inter Meeting 


OME men have felt that the league conferences, 
S held each year at Association Island have provided 

too little time for the discussion of the practical 
problems of operating a local electrical league. The 
major purpose at “the Island” has been to interpret the 
league movement to the industry and to the league men 
their responsibility to national policies. Therefore a 
mid-winter conference of league officials was held last 
week in Chicago devoted entirely to questions of local 
administration and development. About a hundred men 


_ were present, representing thirty-five active leagues that 


are engaged in promotion work, scattered from Boston to 
Denver and from Winnipeg to New Orleans. It was an 
earnest, hard working meeting that lasted two days and 
was enthusiastically voted a successful experiment. 

It would seem that. here also co-operation is trending 
out of the talking stage into the working stage, and 
the league men are becoming less concerned with their 
local independence in policy and program and more inter- 
ested in tying into national movements that offer prac- 
tical opportunities for effective co-ordination in market 
development. A few years ago every league felt that 
to operate the Red Seal Plan each city should set its own 
standard of adequacy in house wiring. But last week 
they voted to establish a national specification so that 
the idea may be nationally advertised and adopted to 
the thousands of house plans that now emanate from 
agencies that do a country wide business. 

And the Red Seal Plan is now being revised to re- 
move former restrictions and facilitate its use, so that 
the leagues can put more power behind the present move- 
ment to make house wiring adequate. Here lies the 
chief immediate purpose in league thinking—which is as 
it should be. 

Another encouraging sign was the frank discussion of 
the small house wiring contractor as a league responsi- 
bility. He does not belong to the league at present. But 
it was agreed that the league must reach him and influence 
him to do a more adequate job. Also, there was a de- 
mand for more service from the members of the League 
Council, that these men should take responsibility for 
visiting all the leagues of their districts, to bring them 
the outside viewpoint and to study league problems more 
closely as of growing importance in the making of 
national plans. The council will take on this broader 


function. It was a meeting of unusual interest and very 
satisfying results. 





A Tissue-Paper High Hat 


ALSE pride and false humility are traits which 
He clear-thinking people an acute pain. They are 
traits often found among young salesmen. 

False humility is found among those who think that 
ingratiation will unloose the purse strings and get the 
name on the dotted line. It seldom does. Old Lady 
Purseproud and young Delancy Fourflush may be 
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folk are embarrassed when somebody tries to lick their 
boots. 

False pride is an even higher barrier to effective sales- 
manship. When the artisan customer has a roll in his 
overalls fit to choke a boa constrictor, he resents being 
upstaged by a salesman whose basis of superiority is a 
tissue paper high hat. 





For Golfers Only 


FTER an enthusiastic and inspiring meeting of a 
A Midwest electrical league, a number of the mer- 
chant members—among them Ole Jansen who had 
a store on the outskirts of town—paused long enough to 
finish their cigars and discuss general conditions. As 
usual, business was rotten. The utility was offering 
terms that extended into eternity; the drug store was 
selling stuff for less than any jobber in town; a manu- 
facturer was dumping discontinued models of a major 
appliance at about the price of the raw metal they con- 
tained, and a lot of fellows who regularly got up and 
spieled in the get-togethers were giving secret “courtesy 
discounts.” There was no doubt about it—business was 
rotten. 

To all of this grief, Ole Jansen listened with wide-eyed 
attention. “By golly,” he finally exclaimed, “Aye tank 
aye ben fooled. Aye tank all time business she ban 
good, an’ I come t’ meeting an’ find she ban rotten.” 

Which reminds us of a story they tell about Walter 
Hagen, the golfer. One of the big open tournaments 
was played upon a course which had fairways of velvet 
and roughs like the middle of a tamarac swamp sowed 
with nigger-heads. All the contestants in the tournament 
were kicking except Hagen and Bobby Jones. “What do 
you think of these Gehennic roughs, Bobby?” they asked 
of Jones. “As fair for one as for the others,” responded 
Bobby. “And what do you think, Walter—what’s your 
opinion of these roughs?” “What roughs?” responded 
Hagen. 





Be Yourself 


EXT to telling someone else what not to do, we 
N Americans most love to have someone else tell us 

what we should do. Not one in a thousand of us 
tells himself what or what not to do—and then does it, 
or doesn’t. 

In merchandising, no man ever got very far ahead by 
either hindering or imitating another. Success in store- 
keeping is not gained by devoting time to competitors. 
Success comes to the man who forgets his competitors 
and studies his public. It’s quite simple when you come 
to examine it. The whole thing can be summed up in 
two words—Be Yourself. 
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Editors See It 


toadied into buying, but Mr. and Mrs. John Common- . 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying vs. Nibbling 


CUSTOMER entering the average electrical store 
Ae a scrambled impression. The same impres- 

A. sion is received in the small town hardware store, 
in the neighborhood grocery, in the well-remembered 
general store of our boyhood days where the cat slept in 
the cracker barrel and the dried apples stood next to the 
kerosene. 

Such lack of orderliness is logically and almost 
inevitably due to the fact that the store started in a small 
way and with minimum stock which had to be spread thin 
in order to avoid the embarrassment of bareness; as it 
grew and new items were added they were set down any- 
where, until the place became as cluttered as Christmas 
afternoon. 

But there is, we think, another and more modern rea- 
son for this costly fault, and that is the fad of hand-to- 
mouth buying. The policy of buying small and often, 
and of taking a shorter profit on faster turnover, is 
economically sound. But the policy easily degenerates 
into a very bad habit, which for lack of better word we 
may call “nibbling.” 

The hand-to-mouth buyer who deteriorates into a 
nibbler will order a sixth of a dozen of anything under 
the sun. Because the amount involved is small, he takes 
a nibble of this and a nibble of that, with no more mer- 
chandising judgment to back him than is exhibited by a 
trademouse. This makes extra work for the receiver. 





Papa Knows Best 


N OUR childhood days, when the urge of self- 

| expression led us to question the parental edicts with 
an unanswerable “Why,” the stock silencer was 
“Papa knows best.” 

The idea persists. Certain central-station commercial 
men, feeling that their work and thought brings them in 
closer connection with both their subject and the public 
than does the work and thought of engineers and 
financers, have presumed to question why (for example) 
“the best paper on any commercial subject” submitted to 
the N.E.L.A. should be judged by a committee consisting 
of one technical editor, one financial editor, one college 
professor and an engineer. They have asked why the 
Public Policy and Public Relations of the same organi- 
zation, when spelled with capital letters, should be con- 
sidered as something sacrosanct and separate from the 
uncapitalized public policy and public relations of the 
sales department. 

The answer, evidently, is “Papa knows best.” 


SPOTLIGHT the OUTLET 
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How Merchants are Bettering Their Profits by 


Merchandising 


Price. Dac your F, lashlights— 
says Danvitie Hardware Man 


“HE Thos. Conlon Hardware Company of Danville, 
Illinois, advocates price-tags and model numbers in 
every display of flashlights and has increased its business 
in this staple by 30 per cent or more by constructing a 
display board which lends itself to this system of selling. 
The photograph reproduced on this page shows the 
construction of the board, which cost $5 to make. On 
white cards, under each flashlight model the price and 
model-number is printed. The clerk in charge of the 
counter is instructed to explain the merits of the newer 
nodels to each customer who enters the store for a re- 
placement bulb or battery. He succeeds in selling new 
flashlights to about one in three replacement customers by 
this method of stepping up sales—and because of the 
plainly marked tags does not find it necessary to talk 
price. 


The board is also featured from time to time in window 
trims. 


“We Know How to Demonstrate 
Lrons.” says A. J. Smith 


“Y OU can sell electric irons if you know the house- 





wife’s problems when she uses them,” says A. J. * 


Smith, San Francisco, electrical dealer. “Show famili- 
arity with the working of the goods when you draw the 
iron back, understand how to arrange the cord so that 
it does not get in the way of the worker and study the 
problem of placing the iron while the article to be ironed 
is being arranged. 

“When demonstrating an iron in the store the house- 
wife will smile to find that a man knows the why and 
wherefore of such domestic details and the confidence 
inspired by this knowledge will do much to make it 
possible for the demonstrator to close the sale.” 





Sprro Suggests a FLASHLIGHT ‘to 


Every Customer 


‘6 LASHLIGHTS made an excellent side-line for a 

great many retail businesses. They fit very well 
with sporting goods,” says Mr. Ponedel of Spiro’s, well- 
known atheletic and sporting goods store of San Fran- 
cisco. “There are innumerable needs for the flashlight 
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out-of-doors but the principal thing necessary if they are - 
to be sold in any volume is to suggest them to every 
customer. 

“Spiro’s always has flashlights on display in its win- 
dows and a supply of them is kept in a conspicuous 
position on the counter located on the main sales floor. 
A suggestion by the salesman at the end of each sale of 
other equipment is most productive of business in this 
appliance. It is one of the things a man really needs 
on a fishing trip, or in the mountains and one of the 
most easily overlooked. It is the business of the clerk 
in the outfitting store to suggest it to each customer.” 





The Emporium Features 
Flashlights in Summer 


66 HE most important advice I have for anyone 
handling flashlights and batteries,’ says C. F. 
Kemp of the sport shop of the EMPORIUM, San Fran- 
cisco, California, “is to 

confine the line to one or 

two makes, preferably to 

one. 







The Thos, Conlon Company uses 
this price-tagged display rack to 
merchandise flashlights. 
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Staples 


“There are many makes of flashlights, each with its 
particular advantage and talking point and there are 
many glib flashlight salesmen whose conversation it is 
difficult to resist. With a number of lines in stock, the 
shelves will be cluttered with duplicated merchandise 
and the store salesmen will certainly become less con- 
vincing in their approach to the public. 

“After all, the arguments which the jobber’s salesmen 
present to the dealer are those which are eventually 
presented to the buying public. To present the virtues of 
rival lines to retail salesmen is to nullify your own argu- 
ments. I want to say, also, that the flashlight is one of 
those valuable appliances which sells even better in the 
summer or slow months for us than in the winter. It is 
worth while to devote some special advertising to the 
item in the summer months.” 


This Dealer Sold $180 Worth OF 


[rons on Time Payments 


L. GORMAN, secretary-treasurer of the Black- 

* hawk Electric Company, Madison, Wisconsin, sold 

31 electric irons, or $180 gross, in two weeks, recently, 
by offering these appliances on a time-payment plan. 
His plan called for a 

down-payment of $1, the 

balance payable at the 

rate of $1 monthly for 
six months and the addi- 
tion of a 10 per cent 
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Q| Mashtights, trons, toasters, 
percolators, waffle trons and 
other small appliances fill a 
definite need in the average 

retail electrical store. 


carrying charge on all such deferred payment accounts. 

He estimates that about 75 per cent of the women who 
bought irons on his deferred payment plan made their 
monthly payments personally at the store. Because of 
the size of the accounts the iron sales contract called for 
payment at the store. No statements were mailed, yet 
15 per cent of the accounts required telephone reminder 
calls during the period, this proving sufficient to secure 
payment. Two customers were called upon by the com- 
pany service man in the regular course of his day’s work 
and one iron was replevined. 

_Gorman considers this $180 worth of irons sold extra 
business which would not have been otherwise obtainable. 
His success in profiting from the plan is due first to the 
care exercised by his clerks in judging the character of 
customers and next to the fact that the carrying charge 
affixed was adequate to take care of all losses occasioned. 
No investigation or check was made on customer credits, 


yet the plan proved successful and profitable enough to 
warrant repeating. 





Joost Harpware Goes After 
Battery Business Through 


lis Windows 


66 [T UST because almost every dealer sells incandescent 

lamps is no reason why the individual dealer cannot 
increase his lamp business,” says Mr. Haas of Joost 
Brothers Hardware Store, San Francisco. ‘And flash- 
lights are in the same boat. Keep them well displayed in 
the store window, pay special attention to displays calcu- 
lated to stimulate the business of battery replacement 
and pay some attention to counter displays and the busi- 
ness can be substantially increased. 

“The automobile has done much to make the flashlight 
almost a universal necessity. One can be sold to posi- 
tively every automobile owner. And one does not usually 
satisfy the need of an entire family.” 





Hew Bett Execrrie Company 
Displays Staples” 


SIMPLE type of store fixture which has proved 
extremely effective and convenient for the display of 
small electrical appliances—the “staples” of the business 
—is the pedestal table constructed by the Bell Electric 


(Continued on following page) 
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Company of Auburn, California. Ordinary table tops, 
round, are supported by single columns of galvanized 
pipe which in turn is threaded to fit into sockets per- 
manently fastened to the floor of the sales room. 

The tables have the permanence and rigidity of built 
furniture and may be placed in the most conspicuous 
positions in the store during special sales of small appli- 
ances and yet are easily removed and stored in small 
space when it is necessary to give the prominent floor 
positions over to the display of larger appliances. 





** Arrange Your Stock - That 
It Is Easily Accessible” ‘ 
says has A. Duncan 


A. DUNCAN, electrical contractor-dealer of Los 

- Angeles, saves a great deal of time in the contract- 
ing end of the business by assembling all the materials 
for each individual job in bins provided for the purpose: 
This makes it possible to pick the material up with little 
trouble and less chance of error. He has applied the 
same system to the small appliance stock arrangement in 
the store; that is he has placed all the appliances which 
are likely to be called for many times a day in the most 
convenient positions on his display shelves. 


Reserve stock is handled the same way, though the 
bins provided are designed not like the display shelves 
but more like those used to control the contracting end of 
the business. 





*Mystrery W inpow” 
Sells Lrons for 
Colorado Public Service 


HE Public Service Company of Colorado has been 

singularly successful in the sale of electric irons. 
One of its interest-stimulating window displays of these 
appliances featured a guessing contest with an iron as the 
object of the mystery. 


An iron was placed in a display window, connected to 
the light lines through a recording watt-hour meter. The 
public was asked to guess how much current the iron 
would consume, kept in continuous operation for one 
month. In addition to the widespread interest in the 
window itself, broadsides of advertising material were 
sent to all consumers of the company, advertising the 
contest and enclosing a slip on which the guess could be 
recorded. The slip read: “My guess is .... Kilowatt- 
Hours. That’s how much power the automatic iron in 
your window will consume during the month.” 

A special inducement was also offered to all company 
employees of $1 for every iron which they sold during 
the special campaign. The iron on display was of the 





automatic thermostat type. 
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Additions 





Clamp or Adjustable Lamps 



































Model Finish ‘Shade Retail Price 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio 
ed Spot Ivory or bronze......... Metal shield with 
Attachette parchment filler... . $3.25 
Shield .75 
TYPO A. 655.50 Egg shell bronze........ INECERWOOBOY < cicis:6 sarod) cxevidin w icieis's 
A. B. Stewart & Co., 225 West Huron Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Gripolite Polished brass.......... Metal reflector...... 2.50 
Lightolier Co., 569 Broadway, New York City 
Porta Light Gold, glazed parchment 
and apple green finishes Silk................ 7.85 
Seymour Products Co., Seymour, Conn. 
Porta te 
i 1 (SE Oe erg Mahogany, verde green 
SOE wa pees maa: Brass shade lacquered Fy 
Smoker’s Lamp 
Butta seoaiiee Mahogany, verde green, 
BOWS 50s hos cctere a evar Brass shade lacquered 6.50 
S. W. Farber, Inc., 141 South Fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Adjusto-Lite Brass, bronze, ivory an 
MIRON 5 t5;005 a/ais's sloeeinis Melee cc seule 3.95 and 4.45 
H. G. McFaddin & Co., 38 Warren St., New York City 
Emeralite 
Midget... 60.0606 Statuary bronze........ Green glass......... 4.00 
Greist Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
uper Lamp 1 ish Metal decorated..... 2.50 and 3.00 
Serv-U-Lite Metal decorated..... 3.50 and 4.00 
Utilattach Metal side outlet 3.00 and 3.50 
Juniorlite NEGRO sicaas eases bs 3.00 and 3.75 
Clamplite Brass and _ 
bronze...... ... Hammered metal.... 2.00 
Bussman Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. i 
Buss Light Ivory or bronze......... Decorative parchment 3.00 
Peso cats eee ohiaes PT TAOUBE So. 5 Sissons. 2.00 
The ee Company, 4250 Horton Street, Oakland, Cal 
agn 
DIDO As io<as Antique bronze, antique 
gold and old ivory.... Metal shade......... 3.00 
Faries Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. 
Faries 
Bn eds Brushed brass and o 

ary bronze, dec. base, 

portable-bracket...... Metal Walisnane:... 00 cc .ceee ee 
| eae ee Brushed brass, clamp.... Metal parabolashade ............ 
|) Ca ero Brushed brass, portable- 

(ool eee 6-in. metal shade.... ............ 
‘| | a rushed brass, portable- 

oO eer Metal half shade..... .......... 
0 a ge Brushed brass, portable, 

INTIS osc oie cisectssc Metal parabola shade .......:.... 
Ss: ae Brushed brass, portable- 

[| a er Gin MetalSHade.s..5 0 26 cise ss 
Poa cc hoe Brushed brass, portable- 

Le) | eee 4-in. linen shade..... .......... 
io! rere Brushed brass, portable- ' 

POON avis. oassescaiatai ors CCS Co a 
oT re Brushed brass, clamp.... Tubular reflector..... ............ 
2. eee Brushed brass, clamp.... Tubular reflector..... .......... 
|. | ee Brushed brass, clamp.... Tubular reflector..... ............ 
cS ee Brushed brass, clamp.... Tubular reflector..... ............ 
Dr Brushed brass, clamp.... Brass shade......... 0 .........05- 
yee Brushed brass, clamp.... Brass shade......... 0 .......... 
SO aao cdeccleenis Brushed brass, clamp... Brass shade.........  .......000:8 

* All above lamps can also be had in statuary bronze finish. In addition, 


Nos. 3187, 3633, 152 and 152A can be had in colored enamel. 


Clocks 











Retail 
Model Type Case Price 
Revere Clock Co., Cincinnati, Ohio (Chiming electric clocks) 

Telechron Synchronous Motor. 

Revere Telechron 
R-102......... Tambour Westminster Chime 9x2! in., mahogany..... $70.00 
R-104......... Tambour Westminster Chime 9x2! in., mahogany..... 74.00 
R-108......... Tambour Westminster Chime 9x21 in., mahogany..... 76.00 
R-114.........  Tambour Westminster Chime 9x21! in., mahogany..... 72.00 
R-116......... Tambour Westminster Chime 9x2I in., mahogany..... 74.00 
R-118......... Tambour Westminster Chime 9x21 in., mahogany..... 84.00 
R-120......... Tambour Westminster Chime 9x2I in., mahogany..... 76.00 
R-122......... Tambour Westminster Chime 9x2I in., mahogany..... 78.00 
R-130......... Mantel or table West. Chime 12}x 93in., Gothic design 88.00 
R-132......... Mantel or table West, Chime 12}x8}in., mahogany... 74. 00. 
R-136......... Mantel or table West. Chime _ 12x8} in., ‘mahogany. . 0.00 
DO ai { Tambour Westminster and } vere: in., mahogany.. 91.00 
eS Canterbury Chimes Ly [5S eae eee 5.00 
Le | er Mantel or table Westminster 

and Canterbury Chimes... 14}xllin.............. 103.00 

Jenny Lind Floor or —* West- ) 68x! MRIEINT sors eles sates 160. 00 

Vivienne minster Chim BENG AM ry cro10 0) aioicrec sri 180.00 

Rose Mary Floor or Prose: roo WP OGG= FPA UNE lve ccc ss cece os 190.00 

Priscilla minster and Canterbury | 73xI0in............... 200.00 


Chimes 
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Manufacturer, 3 With Non- 
Trade Name, Clocks, cont'd Retail Price 
Model Number Type Case Strike Strike 





Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, Ill. (electrically wound type with or without —_ 


Old Salem Mantel, perioddesign | 18x9 in., maho 
Roxbury Wall, period design.. 30x10 “in, 





‘uban or San 


Domingo mahogany........ 240.00 
Act of Wall, period design. 36x16} in., black I enue, with 
Parliament OS Cee 290.00 
IN ararincida oes: os0%e 265.00 
Ellsworth Mantel, perioddesign 12x84 ¢ in., 5 baad ween. inlaid 
with holly andebony....... 175.00 
Sudbury _—‘ Floor, period design. a in., he wool = San 
Grandfather mingo mahogany........ 400.00 
SUB cic ccs MESHUGR. ocd 6 cae eh in., Gorham | Folid cast 
bronze in 4 finis BE oi sirae cs 125.00 
S050; ccc | ern 8}x154 in., Gorham solid cast 
bronze i in 4 finishes......... 125.00 
5002....... Upright mantel..... 12%x9}in., mahogany or walnut 85.00 
50035 assis . Upright mantel..... 102x!I pds in., mahogany, raised onus 
LL ee Upright mantel... .. 10}x8 in., mahogany or walnut 80.00 
DOI ka'sierre Veet mantel..... 10$x12} in., mahogany....... ...... 
BOOP ia sis-crsra Upright mantel, 
OCU ar 122x92 in. mahogany......... 85.00 
S009: os. . Upright mantel.. 13x10} in., pon en French 
gray panel awed atascces'ee 95.00 
y 7 Rare Banjo (various de- 
available)... 42x10} in..... 2.0.2... cee eee 115.00 
ea oe ae aksé ety a WOMNOMBIGS ccccce scivvene 
CUDGING) <<. CERO Mec cccct kee scccccccee. Canaan 
mantel.... apalthi in., mahogany or walnut 90.00 
.++.++. Tambour mantel.... 9}x2lin., mahogany or walnut. 95.00 
+ (eee Tambour mantel.... 94x17$ in. mahogany, visible 
movement Met ecdenekaeces. cacewe 
SOF escnce Tambour mantel.... 93x24} in., mahogany or walnut 
HANG Carved... 0.0. 0<25-. 115.00 
| UL aera Tambour mantel.... 94x21 in. age eth Brxacine ne 75.00 
SUNGs ccwicroe Tambour mantel.... 94x21 in. mahogany.......... 80.00 
Co ee Round,wall,5-in.dial ( =  — )..ee.e 
8001....... Round,wall,8-in.dial | =  Ju.aeee 
10001...... Round, wall, 10-in. Cast aluminum case, 
BO cieare sc we se several finishes § |...... 
12001..6.4% — wall, 12-in. 
SOU 2ecccs a say wall, 8-in. 
P2002: scarce PX... wall, 12 in. 
BE 6 oi sho ss: cxere:cre 16x16in., wood, metal bezel... ...... 
TAO02;.05 Square, wall, 14-in. 
Ci) eee . 19x19in., wood, metal bezel... ...... 
12003 ..2<% Square, wall, 12 in. 
fi ae 16x16in., wood, wooddoor.... ...... 
14003 Square, wall, 14-in. 
CL) Sree 19x19in., wood, wooddoor.... ...... 


* 3-in. second dial at $3 extra. 


omeny or walnut.. $215.00 $200.00 
225. 


275. 
250. 


160. 
385. 
110. 


110. 
70. 


29; 
65. 
70. 


70. 


#55. 
*65. 
*55. 
*65. 


00 


00 
00 





Warren Telechron Co., Tee Mass. (Synchronous motor type) 


Normandy 
01 


Semi-flush wall, round....... 
Semi-flush wall, round....... 
Semi-flush wall, round....... 
Semi-flush wall, round....... 
Semi-flush wall, round....... 





Lae 3 
Walton 

LOR. ci eee Well 160M occcc ik cess 
MUS. see WES TOUM S55 55566 66c0ccws 
, aeReRCew Wallsround:. 2.5. 060 cses% 
, RRS Ne: OS ere 
. Saeennhe MUSTOOIRE. o> oo codes as 
MRO et BIOGUN onc co cee ca care 

Gothic 

a Mantel, Cathedral design 
eT Radio or table..... aesa ees 
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11}x8} in., a ee 
53x54 in., mahogany.... 
5}4x133 in., mahogany... 
74x18} in., mahogany... 
83x20 in., mahogany.... 


9x21 in., mene _ 
2-tone finis 


9x203 in., od burt ila we 
rosewood burl inlay... 


6}x17 in., aie. ei 
8x202 in., mahogany.... 
7x7} in., mahogany..... 


6 in. square, cast bronze 
in. square 

. square 
jn. square Oak 
in. square 

8 in. dial ( Metal case, 
12 in. dial statuary 
14 in. dial bronze t 
18 in. dial finish 
24 in. dial j 


5§x53 in., metal case, 
statuary bronze finish. 


54x53 in. 

8 in. dial | Metal case, 
12in. dial statuary 
14in. dial bronze 
18in. dial finish 
24in. dial 


74x5} in., Bakelite case 
walnut finish......... 

6}x8 in., cast case in verde 
antique pi) Ae eae 


$50. 
20. 
22. 
3 
50. 


60. 








Fans 
Manufacturer, Trade Name 
and Model —- 110-volts 
A.C. D. Retail 
60 Cycle Type and Finish Size and Control Price 
J. Myers, Receiver, 
Wobbing & i & Myers Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
3504 Saccma amend Non-oscillating, black....... 8-in., 2-speed $7.00 
CA a Se area Non-oscillating, black....... Mtasacan ad's 7.00 
Weis aeede Non-oscillating, black....... 8-in., I-speed 7.00 
BiGecassee ocaces Non-oscillating, black....... 10-in., l-speed 10.00 
| 1 pe eee Non-oscillating, black....... 10-in., 3-speed..... 13.00 
ween Baaers! aa 4350 Non-oscillating, black....... 10-in., 3-speed..... 13.00 
an Non-oscillating, black....... -12-in., 3-speed..... 23.50 
Waianae sa bes 2203 Pe ar mag np black....... 12-in., 3-speed..... 23.50 
7 a ee Oscillating, black........... 0-in., 3-speed..... 15.50 
4650 universal ...... Oscillating, pine eee 10-in., 3-speed... 18.00 
Baasiadean wamaes Oscillating, black........... in., 3-speed... 19.00 
Fe ree 4250 Oscillating, black........... 10-in., 3-speed.... 19.00 
Wikis 66 cane Oscillating, NS Se wi cecee's 12-in., 3-speed... 30.00 
ata waiein ew wera 4551-C Oscillating, black........... 12-in., 3-speed... 30.00 
PA aaeckiow. <keues Oscillating, black (slow sp).. 12-in., 3-speed... 30.00 
RiGrae errr se 5251 Oscillating, black (slow sp).. 12-in., 3-speed... 30.00 
FOF. cis. eaaeas Oscillating, black........... 16-in., 3-speed... 35.00 
weatimsduuas 3951-C Oscillating, black........... 16-in., 3-speed... 35.00 
SONS EK his Sawkas Oscillating (slow sp.) black... in., 3-speed..... 35.00 
aaa eae 3976 Oscillating (slow sp.) black... 16-in., 3-speed..... 35.00 
FORA secu ceenece Oscillating (slow sp.) black... 16-in., 3-speed..... 35.00 
Stenwnwenc x 3976-A Oscillating (slow sp.) black... 16-in., 3-speed..... 35.00 
FROM ae. ale wes eae Oscillating (slow sp.) black... 16-in., 3-speed..... 35.00 
Sige am a cevae aa 5351 Osci.lating (slow sp.) black... 16-in., 3-speed..... 35.00 
e 
Heaters and Fire Places 
Manufacturer, Width of 
Trade Name, Grate, Design and Finish Consumption Retail Price 
Model Inches 





Magic 





ot plate... Oxidized copper or 
Cl Cee 


*If no heat or fire back is desired, deduct $40. 











rr Half polished or black 
y PEE ree 20 and 24... Half polished with 
pre 9 brass flame 
Adam ornaments... 
Gas in cdaus 17, 20, 24 
and 27..... Wrought iron basket, | Fire effect only, 
half polished or black | 40 watt, 110 or 
Ascot Adam 220 volt. 
Eeenwa nce 21......... Blackiron with period 
ornaments........ 
Jacobean 
esa ag anu Mace nncos Antique steel........ 
5-A.... a eee Antique steel........ 
=. ey | Span Antique steel........ 
Georgian 
iC eer LY; Sere Plated steel......... 
1) OEE 71) ae Plated steel......... 
3-A... a >) ae Plated steel......... 
Sunblaze 15 and 18... Standard brass and 
polished steel..... Heat and fire, 
—. = w. to 
l, O00 be 3,000 
watts. . 
y || ee 15 (forsmall_ - 
fireplaces).. Polished steel, rustless Heat and fire 
00, 750 or 
1,000 watts... 
a + 
44, 55, 
and s7° . 16, 20, 24and 
y |, ee Wrought iron with 
antigue. bright..... 
Heat and fire 
Georgian heat 600, 1,000 
1, 2and 3... et 213 and \. or 1,500 watts 4 
y >) Ane Plated steel......... or in any of 
Tudor Rose above combi- 
Medic cicn Bhccsceceus Steel armour........ nations. 
Adam 
Batesaa sake WO 5 oiccc.6 ROUEN so oc beac 
Queen Ann 
| See BEPC ET Plated steel......... J 
Yee ere 9 owe Consisting of coal and) ome , P 
electrical equipment agicoa: re 
LY perseee 12 ion "ane [ outfits for fre 
- ere errr effect only, for. 
Deas seues 15 or a instaliaiian in 
LL: cere 1 (ir em y pnd a 








60. 


85. 


and 


a 


50 





Portable ‘ania in all periods, complete with hearth facing and 
Ss bog Seo a ecns ie cee Ke EOR ad ee EUR ae aenae seas 


Mulparvo Utility Heater Heater and 


600, 750 and 
1,000 watts... 
Alum. frying pan 
3 pt. cop. kettle 


y pS 


85. 
95. 
105. 


120. 
140. 
160. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
0U 


00 
00 


00* 
00 
00 


- 00 
54. 


00 


H. A. Bame, 101 Park Ave., New York City—(New York Agent for Berry’s Elec. Ltd.) 
. 17,20, 24and 
$78, 84, 95, 105 
98.00, 103.00 


70, 76, 82 & 88 


*125,*135,*145 
155 


*160,*180,*200 
335. 00* 
255. 00* 
295. 
42. 
46. 


140.00 up 
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iance Manufacturers 











Wall-Outlet Pancake 
Griddle 


The Swartzbaugh Manufacturing 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, is offering a new 
high-speed ‘‘Everhot” electric pancake 
griddle which is rated at 1,100 watts at 
110 volts. The top of the griddle is 
special alloy cast aluminum, polished. 
The dimensions of the top are 12 in. 
square, height, 5g in. A reciprocating 
heater switch controls the three heats— 
high, low and medium. Intended retail 
price, $16.50.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1928. 





Violet Ray Outfits 


Two new “Star-Rite’”’ violet ray out- 
fits have been announced by the Fitz- 
gerald Manufacturing Company, Tor- 


rington, Conn. These new sets are of 
the latest two-piece design and operate 
on both a.c. and d.c. The coil box has 
knob for allowing varying degrees of 
current. There is a black bakelite elec- 
trode holder, non-heat-conductive. Three 
electrodes are supplied—surface, for 
general application, metal and external 
throat. Rating: 32 volts, 110, 220 a.c. 
or d.c.; wattage, 28; amp. .25. The cord 
is 9 ft. with 2-piece plug. 

Model E No. 355, has gray imitation- 
leather-covered box with Delft blue satin 
lining and Model F, No. 356, has blue 
imitation-leather-covered box with gold 
satin lining. Intended retail price of 
each outfit, $13.50.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, February, 1928. 


Handle Plugs 


Two new “Han-D-Cap” plugs, with 
handles, are offered by the Reynolds 
Spring Company, Jackson, Mich. These 
plugs are designed for use wherever a 
receptacle is difficult of access. No. 480 
is most convenient for use under shades 
and makes the removal of plug from re- 
ceptacle an easier task. The ‘“Han-D-Cap 
Jr.” is a smaller plug and is especially 
adapted to use with heating and cook- 
ing appliances. The plugs are molded 
in one piece and are finished in brown.— 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1928. 
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Electric Humidifier 


‘To keep the air in the home moist 
and comfortable, the American Radia- 
tor Corporation, 40 West 40th Street, 
New York City, has designed its ‘‘Arco 
Health,” electric humidifier. This little 
device the company explains, is intended 
to restore to the air the vital moisture 
taken up by heating the room. 

by the use of the ‘“‘Arco Health” for 
a few hours a day, it is pointed out 
that colds and other diserders of nose, 
throat and lungs, that are so often in- 
curred because of irritation of sensitive 
membranes by dry air, can be prevented. 
The device is also of service in protect- 
ing furniture and woodwork from warp- 
ing or cracking because of excessive dry 
air. It may also be used for sterilizing 
and warming processes, for heating the 
baby’s bottle, etc. 

One humidifier will handle rooms with 
3.000 cu.ft. of air space. Operation of 
the device consists in filling it with 
water (hot water saves time and cur- 
rent) once a day and plugging into an 
outlet. It has automatic control and if 
not refilled at the right time a safety 
switch automatically cuts off the cur- 
rent. The humidifier is unusually at- 
tractive in appearance, adding a decora- 
tive touch to an interior. It is finished 
in Pompeian green and the intended re- 
tail price is $15.50.—E#lectrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1928. 

















* * * 


Floor Machine 


A new domestic model floor machine 
has been brought out by the Kent Com- 
pany, Ine., 550 West Dominick Street, 
Rome, N. Y. The machine is designed 
for waxing, polishing and_ scrubbing 
floors and is equipped with a 3-hp. G. E. 
motor, supplied for any standard voltage. 

There is a _ trigger switch contro, 
straight line drive and the gears run 
in grease, totally enclosed. The total 
weight on the brush is 35 lb. The 
brushes are 10 in. in diameter. Scrub- 
bing, waxing, polishing and _ sanding 
operations can be performed on this 
machine. 

The machine is designed particularly 
for use in clubs, apartment houses, 
restaurants, schools and small hotels. It 
is equipped with 25 ft. of rubber-covered 
cable and is intended for operation from 
any convenient outlet. Intended retail 
price, with standard volt motor, 110 
volts, 60 cycles, a.c. or 110 volts, d.c., 
and two brushes, is $115. Other equip- 
ment, as needed, can be had for small 
additional cost.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, February, 1928. 
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Waffle Iron 
in Chromium Finish 


Similar in design to the M-B 1616 
waffle iron, is the new K-1617 iron an- 
nounced by Manning, Bowman & Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn. The new iron, 
however, has ‘“Aranium’” finish, a 
chromium finish, which, while having the 
appearance and luster of nickel, is un- 
tarnishable. The iron has an embossed 
border around the tray. The intended 
retail price of the new waffle iron is 
$20.—Electrical Merchandising, Febru- 
ary, 1928. 





Heating Pad 


The National Stamping and Electric 
Works, 3212 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, is offering another new ‘White 
Cross” product in its new No. 270 heat- 
ing pad. The pad has brown eiderdown 
cover, 12 in. x 15 in. Thermostat pro- 
vides automatic heat regulation, three 
degrees of heat, controlled by bakelite 
switch in cord. Intended retail price, $6. 
—Electricat Merchandising, February, 
1928. 





Wall-Outlet Hot Plate 


In the new ‘“Everhot” hot plate 
brought out by the Swartzbaugh Manu- 
facturing Company, Toledo, Ohio, high 
speed and size are important features. 
The plate is designed for wall-outlet 
operation. The maximum consumption 
at 110 volts is 1,100 watts. 

The 8-in. burners of the plate are de- 
signed to develop great heat quickly. 
The manufacturer claims that a patented 
unique application of high quality heavy 
gage nickel chromium resistance wire 
distributes the heat evenly over the 
burner surface, reducing the danger of 
burn-out. The heat in the burners is 
controlled by two reciprocating heater 
switches. The plate is 22 in. long and 
13§ in. wide. Intended retail price, $15. 
— Merchandising, February, 
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Sprayer Operated by 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Still another use has been found for 
that indispensable household tool, the 
vacuum cleaner, by the P. A. Geier 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This new 
“Royal” sprayer, which operates from 
air pressure supplied by the ordinary 
household vacuum cleaner, consists of a 
piece of 13-in. tubing, one end of which 
fits the vacuum cleaner attachment hose, 
the other end terminating in a nozzle 
controlled by a simple thumb valve. 
Below the nozzle is fastened a standard 
jar cap with flow tube and compression 
inlet. Air pressure is supplied by con- 
necting the vacuum cleaner attachment 
hose on the outlet, or blower side of the 
cleaner in place of the dust bag. 

Liquid or powdered spray material is 
placed in a glass container which fits 
the jar cap and the compression inlet 
is adjusted so that sufficient air enters 
the jar to lift this spray material to the 
top of the flow tube where it is 
atomized by the stream of air from the 
nozzle. The manufacturer states that 
the sprayer operates satisfactorily on all 
household vacuum cleaners except those 
having very weak suction. 

The sprayer is made to handle all 
commercial insecticides, germicides, de- 
odorizers and disinfectants, motor oil 
for spraying automobile springs and all 
light paints and lacquers. Its widest 
field, of course, is in spray-painting with 
the household “brushing’’ lacquers now 
so popular in this era of vivid coloring. 

The spray attachment, complete with 
adapter which permits it to fit any 
style of vacuum cleaner hose, is_ in- 
tended to retail at $4.50.— Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1928. 
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Waffle Iron 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., is offering a new ‘“Thermax” 
waffle iron, No. 3914, with 74 in. grids. 
The grids are of cast aluminum and the 
iron itself is made of heavy gage metal, 
finished in polished nickel. The circu- 
lar base acts as a tray, protecting the 
table from dripping batter. The base 
measures 10 in. in diameter. The iron is 
rated at 660 watts and is intended to re- 
tail at $10.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1928. 
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Two New ‘“M-B” 
Percolator Sets 


Characterized by Manning, Bowman & 
Company, Meriden, Conn, as the hand- 
somest article it has ever offered, is the 
new No. 4320/9S 4-piece percolator set 
which is pictured above. The urn is in 
9-cup size. The percolator, sugar, cream 
and tray are hand etched and the finish 
is heavy silver on nickel silver, in butler 
finish. The handles on the percolator 
are of ivory. The intended retail price 
is $130. 

In the “Arundel” set illustrated be- 
low, No. 4360/9 the percolator is also 
of 9-cup capacity, with engraved 
decoration on the urn panels. The set 
consists of four pieces, percolator, sugar. 
creamer and tray. The finish is nickel 
and the intended retail price is $26.— 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1928. 





Air Purifier for Use 
With Warm Air 


Furnaces 


Meeting a wide demand for a device 
to renew and purify the air in the home 
is the Type D Ozonator of the Air Con- 
ditioning & Engineering Company, 2914 
South Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
All odors, including those from cooking, 
are neutralized and quickly eliminated 
through the process of rapid oxidation. 
The application of a small amount of 
ozone in the air performs this purifying 
action much more rapidly than air 
alone. 

The device is intended for use with 
warm air furnaces. The installation re- 
quires a 4-in. diam. opening cut in fur- 
race casing or cold air duct. The 
Ozonator contains no moving parts and 
is wired complete with ozone generat- 
ing unit, transformer, ozone yield reg- 
ulator and fuses. It is made in five 
sizes, for operation on 110-volt, 60-cycle 
a.c. circuits. The amount of current 
required for its operation ranges from 
20 -to 60 watts, according to size.— 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1928. 


Pancake Baker 


To alternate with waffle menus the up- 
to-date housekeeper now serves elec- 
trically-baked pancakes baked on an 
electric pancake baker, one of which has 
just been brought out by Manning, Bow- 
man & Company, Meriden, Conn. This 
new M-B appliance makes a 7-in. pan- 
cake and has aluminum grids which pre- 
vent the cakes from sticking. Both sides 
of the pancake are cooked at the same 
time and the heat is so evenly dis- 
tributed, the company points out, that 
the pancake is cooked thoroughly in less 
than two minutes. Intended retail price 
of No. 400 pancake baker, $12.50.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1928. 





Combination Speaker 
and Lighting Fixture 


The Luren Radio Corporation, 8517 
Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., is mak- 
ing a combination radio speaker and 
electric lighting fixture, embodying sev- 
eral new principles which, according to 
the manufacturer, successfully  elimi- 
nate the vibration sometimes encoun- 
tered. The combination makes use of 
two cones, one of which is half the size 
of the other, each taking a certain pro- 
portion of the high and low notes of the 
music. These cones are made of pigskin 
parchment paper. Both cone diaphragms 
are suspended, rather than hung, from 
the pin, thereby lessening distortion. 
Due to the position of the speaker, it is 
claimed that it can be heard distinctly 
in various adjoining rooms without in- 
creasing the power of the set. Any 
speaker unit may be incorporated into 
the fixture, which is sold either with 
or without unit. The intended retail 
price, according to elaborateness, varies 
from $10 to $60.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, February, 1928. 








Electric Receiver 


The Farrand Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Leng Island City, NM. Y., has 
placed on the market an electric re- 
ceiver under its own name. It is com- 
pletely self-contained and is made in 
both a table and console model. Com- 
plete with tubes the table model has an 
intended retail price of $310, while the 
console model complete with tubes and 
Farrand speaker lists for $385.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1928. 
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Dozens of New Electrical Appliances 











Automatic Iron 


In the new “Universal’’ Super-Auto- 
matic iron brought out by Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., cur- 
rent is automatically cut off when it 
reaches 575 deg., remaining off until the 
operator turns it on again, which may 
be done as soon as the iron cools 20 deg. 
or more. 

Through its simple and convenient 
finger-tip controls, the operator, with a 
slight movement of the second finger or 
thumb, may regulate the heat of the iron 
to fit the needs of the garment being 
ironed. The heat of the iron may be 
turned off any time without even stop- 
ping the ironing by simply pressing the 
black finger-tip control button. 

Other features of the iron are its 
round heel, wide bevel edge, tapered 
point and genuine India Ruby Mica 
Nichrome element. The handle, which 
is bolted through, is finished in black 
and red with black and red bakelite con- 
trol buttons. The iron is rated at 580 
watts at 110 volts. Intended retail price, 
$7.75.—Electrical Merchandising, Febru- 
ary, 1928. 


* + * 

















“Tudor” Fixtures 


Thirteen numbers comprise the new 
“Tudor” line of The Miller Company, 
Meriden, Conn., with suitable pieces so 
that this design may be carried through 
an entire house. Illustrated are two 
numbers, a fixture and bracket. The 
fixtures may be had in “Tudor” gold or 
“Tudor” silver, with crackled parchment 
shades.—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 
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Bottle Warmer 


In* the new ‘“Perfec- 
tion” baby bottle warmer 
brought out by the Ther- 
mal Electric Products 
Company, 10104 #4=Born 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
the milk js warmed by 
dry heat. The bottle is 
placed in the metal con- 
tainer, which is plugged 
into any convenient out- 
let. As no water is re- 
quired for the operation 
of the appliance, it can 
be easily carried for use 
while traveling. The in- 
tended retail price is about $4.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1928. 
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New “Muller” Lambs 


The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
is offering in its new ‘‘Peerless” assort- 
ment three bridge and three floor lamps. 
The finishes are old gold and brown and 
old gold and green, with shades of silk 
and parchment in harmonizing colors.— 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1928. 























Flexible Woven Heating 
Unit 

The Warren Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc., Warren, Pa., has brought out 
a new ‘Weaco” flexible woven heating 
unit that is available in any size, wat- 
tage or voltage, for single or three-heat 
application. The units may be had in 
oblong or square form and are usually 
furnished without frame. 

These grids, the company points out, 
have a great variety of applications— 
room heaters, air heaters, water heaters, 
ovens, drying ovens, toasters, coffee 
roasters, for crane cab heating, space 
heating, etc.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1928. 

















Ball-Bearing Cleaner 


The Federal Electric Company, 8700 
South State Street, Chicago, announces 
the addition of a ball-bearing “Fedelco” 
vacuum cleaner to its complete line of 
cleaners. This new cleaner is in addi- 
tion to the original ‘‘Fedelco” cleaner, 
which remains as a part of the com- 
pany’s cleaner line. 

The same features found in the 
standard “Fedelco” are repeated in the 
new model, coupled with increased suc- 
tion, effortless operation without fric- 
tion and the elimination of all oiling 
worries.—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 


























Auto Cleaner 


New among the cleaners on the mar- 
ket is the Eureka auto cleaner, an- 
nounced by the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Detroit, Mich. As its name 
implies, the new Eureka finds one of its 
chief uses in cleaning automobile up- 
holstery, carpets and tops. It is expected 
that the new cleaner will have a wide- 
spread appeal among garage and filling 
station proprietors, as well as private 
automobile owners and as an extra 
cleaner for special duty in the home. 

The cleaner has been designed par- 
ticularly to reach spots that are in- 
accessible or hard to reach in ordinary 
cleaning, being specially adapted to the 
cleaning of stairs, clothes closets, cup- 
boards, shelves, show windows, display 
cases, attics, basements, cabinets, etc. 

Although light and easy to carry the 
new cleaner is identical in suction and 


. cleaning power with the Eureka Model 


10. It has a special grip handle and 
also a carrying strap which enables the 
operator, literally, to carry it like a 
camera, either in one hand or slung over 
the shoulder. The starting switch is 
mounted in the handle and standard 
equipment includes a 5-ft. hose with 
cleaning attachments, among them a new 
long-haired brush specially adapted to 
cleaning fabrics. Intended retail price, 
$39.50.—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 
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Toy Waffle Iron and 


Percolator 


Similar in design and operation to 
the standard size waffle irons on the 
market is the toy electric waffle iron 
brought out by the White Beauty Elec- 
tric Company, 4416 North Western 
Avenue, Chicago. The iron will bake a 
small waffle, using very little current. 
33 LA known as No. 233 and is listed at 

A toy percolator and percolator set 
are also being offered by the company, 
the percolator, No. 234, operating from 
the ordinary lighting circuit and actually 
percolating coffee. t is made of alu- 
minum, highly gga Intended list 
price, $2.25. e percolator set, with 
tray, sugar and creamer, of aluminum, 
is $2.75.—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 


* * * 


“Keystone” Cleaner 


The Standard Vacuum Cleaner Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
the manufacturer of the ‘“Keystone” 
cleaner which has revolving or station- 
ary detachable brush. It has Domestic 
motor and, complete with all- attach- 
ments, now retails for $39.50.—Electri- 
cal Merchandising, February, 1928. 
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New “Easy” Washer 
With Undentable Tub 


Announcement has been made by the 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y., of a new type of tub 
for the ‘Easy’ washer. This new tub 
is designed to be impervious to dents. 
Its new construction consists of a double 
wall. The inner wall is copper, finished 
in polished nickel as heretofore, while 
the outer wall is rigid steel. This steel 
jacket is made in five sections, firmly 
bolted together. Any one of the. sec- 
tions can be easily removed by unfasten- 
ing the leg bolts. 

With this new type of construction, it 
is a simple matter for the dealer to re- 
condition machines. <A tub used often 
for demonstration will not become dented 
because the copper is not exposed, thus 
a machine can be readily sold even after 
use for several demonstrations. The 
entire jacket need not be finished in 
case a single spot is scratched. In 
emergency, where replacement is re- 
quired, merely one section is removed 
and replaced. The double wall also acts 
as a heat insulator. The steel jacket is 
finished in white Duco.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1928. 





Table Fans 


The Signal Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Menominee, Mich., announces 
the addition of two new numbers to its 
fan line for 1928,—the “Signal Cool 
Spot” and the “Signal” table fan. 

The “Signal Cool Spot’ fan meets a 
demand for a small and efficient fan to 
retail at $5.50. It is a non-oscillating 
fan, with 8” blades, universal motor and 
is finished in black with bronze-finished 
blades. 

The table fan is finished in white and 
so constructed that a flower vase can 
be set into the top. It revolves so that 
a maximum amount of air is displaced. 
This fan lists at $20.00—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1928. 
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“Capitol” Safety Iron 
With Thumb-Control 


Many unusual features are incorpor- 
ated in the new safety iron brought out 
by the Barnett Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Irvington, N. J. Heat is controlled 
by a thumb button. At the first heat- 
ing of the iron it is stood on end with 
the thumb lever pressed down. A switch 
button at the back of the iron, on which 
the iron rests when stood on end, makes 
the contact. It is only in this upright 
position that the current remains ‘‘on.” 
To retain the heat while ironing, the 
thumb must be kept on the lever, which 
is placed in a convenient position, pro- 
viding a rest for the thumb while iron- 
ing. Removal of the thumb from the 
button automatically turns off the cur- 
rent and the iron immediately begins to 
cool but will quickly heat again when 
the thumb is replaced. 

Another feature of the iron is the cord 
attachment, the cord entering at the 
side of the iron instead of the back. 

The iron is characterized by the man- 
ufacturer as "The iron that never 
forgets.” It has Nichrome heating 
element and is guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer for one year against any defect 
in materials or workmanship. Intended 
retail price, $7.50.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, February, 1928. 





Small Electric Sprayer 


The Electric Sprayit Company, 223 
Iron Street, Detroit, Mich., has brought 
out a new “Sprayit’ electric sprayer 
that is light and easy to handle. It is 
made to spray lacquers, varnishes, 
paints, enamels, anti-fly preparations, 
moth preventives, disinfectants and liq- 
uids of all kinds. It is made for opera- 
tion from any convenient outlet. In- 
tended retail price, $34.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1928. : 


* s * 


New “Thor” Agitator 
Washer 


Announcement is made by the Hurley 
Machine Company Division of the Elec- 
tric Household Utilities Corporation, 
22nd Street and 54th Avenue, Chicago, 
of a new “Thor” agitator-type washer. 
The new washer is very compact in size, 
requiring but 24 in. of floor space. 

The machine has direct gear drive. 
Enamelined tub, G. E. motor and unique 
rubber soft-cushion wringer rolls.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1928. 


* * * 


Waffle Irons In Color 


The Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, is offering a line of household-type 
waffle irons in color. Jade Green, 
Mandarin Red and King’s Blue are the 
colors available. The iron is very pleas- 
ing in design and will make a welcome 
addition to the colored kitchen and 
tableware now so popular in the home. 
The iron is of standard size and is in- 
tended to retail at $12,95.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1928. 














New “Conlon” Gyrator 
Washer in Color 


Much attention is directed to the new 
gyrator washer just announced by the 
Conlon Corporation, 19th Street and 
52nd Avenue, Chicago. 

The new machine is finished in color, 
in two-tone, a choice of six colors being 
given. The wringer and_ supporting 
frames and motor are of a darker or 
contrasting shade while the tub is of a 
lighter or different color, with band of 
the darker shade. : 

An outstanding feature of the ma- 
chine is that permitting the tub to be 
removed from the mechanical part or 
chassis of the washer, making the 
mechanism immediately accessible. 
Lubrication of the machine is perma- 
nent, no oiling being necessary. In- 
tended retail price, $145.— Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1928. 

















Six-Tube Electric 


Receiver 


The illustrated model 37 has just 
been announced by the Atwater Kent 
Radio Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘This 
is a 6-tube all electric, self-contained re- 
ceiver, comprising three stages of radio 
frequency amplification, a detector and 
two stages of audio frequency amplifi- 
cation. The stations are selected by 
means of a single dial control and pro- 
vision is made for increasing or de- 
creasing of volume by means of a con- 
trol knob. A metal cabinet is used which 
completely shields the electrical as- 
sembly inside, including a power sup- 
ply which is in turn surrounded by 
metal shields. The cabinet is finished 
in the distinctive Atwater-Kent brown 
crystalline and at the center of the 
cover is a gold plated name plate pic- 
turing in low relief a full rigged vessel 
of the old Spanish Gallegn type. Deco- 
rative rosettes are at the four corners 
of the cover and are also in gold, as is 
the small battery switch knob and ver- 
nier. This model is designed for use 
on 110-volt, 60-cycle current. Overall 
dimensions are, length 173 in., depth 
1034 in., and height 73 in. Net weight 
37 lbs. Retail price of this receiver, 
less tubes, is $88. 

New speakers designed to go with 
these sets are also being marketed fin- 
ished in 6 different colors. Thus the 
color scheme of any room may be 
matched with the model E speaker. The 
speakers retail at $24 each.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1928. 
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Heavy-Duty Waffle Iron 
and Cake Baker 


In the field of commercial cookery 
many interesting appliances are making 
their appearance. The Russell Electric 
Company, 340 West Huron Street, Chi- 
cago, among its new commercial equip- 
ment, has a waffle iron and a cake 
baker. 

The waffle iron is a wall-outlet de- 
vice, requiring no special wiring. It has 
heavy cast aluminum grids, 8; in. in 
diameter, with drip catcher around the 
edge. Polished aluminum sanitary base 
sets flat on the counter. <A two-degree 
heat switch is provided, one for baking 
the waffle and one of one-fourth in- 
tensity to keep the iron ready to start 
cooking instantly. It has genuine ‘‘Hold- 
Heet”’ elements and cooks both sides of 
waffle at once. Intended retail price, 
with cord and plug, $28. 

Counter luncheonette business is 
greatly increased by the use of an elec- 
tric cake baker which bakes in full view 
of customers. Cakes, cookies, muffins, 
corn bread, greaseless doughnuts, buns, 
etc., and an endless variety of cakes can 
be made by simply varying the recipe. 
Consumes no more current than a flat 
iron. Intended retail price, with cord 
and plug, $38.50. Both these devices are 
made for wall-outlet operation.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1928. 























Electric Radio Sets 


The Federal-Brandes, Inc., 200 Mt. 
Pleasant Ave., Newark, N. J., has 
placed two new electrically operated sets 
on the market. One of the new sets is 
a full console in a walnut cabinet, known 
as the 6 K, and the other is a small table 
model in a mahogany cabinet, known as 
the 6 F. Both are 6-tube receivers 
using the new ac tubes. The set oper- 
ates directly from 110-volt, 60-cycle 
circuits. Both sets use either an indoor 
or outdoor antenna. The console model 
has a special built-in cone speaker. The 
intended retail prices are, without tubes, 
$160 for the small model and $250 for 
the console.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1928. 
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Animal Groom Kit 


For the grooming of animals the 
Standard Vacuum Cleaner Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1915 West 115th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is offering its E-Z 
Groom Kit which consists of a specially- 
designed vacuum cleaner and grooming 
brushes. 

The E-Z motor unit or cleaner is 
equipped with universal motor, for 
operation on 110 volts. At 10,600 r.p.m. 
under a standard load the motor has a 
maximum output of 190 watts. 

Included in the equipment are two 
grooming brushes, blower tube and con- 
nection, a general utility nozzle which 
can also be used for cleaning the up- 
holstery in automobiles, a standard 
ecurrycomb with hoof hook and web 
strap, a 50-in. leather shoulder strap 
and 25-ft. cord. All of the equipment 
is made to fit in a small carrying case. 
Intended retail price of the kit, $75.— 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1928. 

















* x * 


Adjustable Clamp Lamp 


In its new “Emeralite Midget” H. G. 
McFaddin & Company, 38 Warren 
Street, New York City, is offering an ad- 
justable lamp designed to hang, clamp 
or stand anywhere. The clamp is con- 
cealed in the base of the lamp. _ Its 
height overall is 10 in., and it has a 5-in. 
“Emeralite’ (green glass) shade. The 
finish of the lamp is statuary bronze. 
Intended retail price, $4. Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1928. 
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Portable Radio Light 


The Delta Electric Company, Marion, 
Indiana, announces a new item, the 
“Radio Dialite,’’ No. A-614. The Dialite 
is a portable radio light, 5 in. high, oper- 
ating from 6 volt A battery. It is fin- 
ished in old gold with ample length of 
silk cord so that it can also be used as 
a trouble light. It can be adjusted to 
any position and the base is heavy so as 
to prevent tipping. The intended retail 
price is $2, packed in single boxes, 36 
to the shipping case.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1928. 

















Piano and Bed Lamps 


The Matchless Brass Manufacturing 
Company, 57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is making a line of metal bed 
and piano lamps, also a music stand 
lamp. 

The all-metal bed lamp, No. 16, is 
made to fit over the headboard or rail of 
ary style bed. It is especially suitable, 
“ac manufacturer points out, for use 
with finely-finished wood beds and is so 
constructed that the heat from the lamp 
will not blister the finish of the bed. 
The shade is adjustable and permits the 
light to be deflected to any part of the 
bed. The lamp is finished in ornamental 
bronze and is equipped with pull socket. 
Intended retail price, about $5.—Electri- 
cal Merchandising, February, 1928. 

Piano lamps, for use on upright and 
grand pianos, are also made by this 
company. The shades are adjustable to 
suit size and position of music. The 
finish is dark bronze. Intended retaiJ 
price, $5—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 





New “Dim-A-Lite” 
Socket 


The Wirt Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has brought out a new “Dim-A-Lite”’ 
No. 23, that has many outstanding 
features including enclosed chains, 
proper ventilation and _ shade-holder 
features similar to the No. 34 “Dim-A- 
Lite.” It is made to fit under any shade 
and has insulated chain pulls. The new 
device, the manufacturer states, carries 
the Wirt Unconditional Guarantee. It 
is listed at 75c.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, February, 1928. 
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Recent Developments in the Electrical Field 
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Relay for Thermostats or 
Other Pilot Means 


The Wilcolator Company, 17 Nevada 
Street, Newark, N. J., has brought out 
a relay, designed for three-wire control 
through thermostats or other pilot 
means. It is built for use on a.c. only 
and can be furnished in ratings of 110 
volts, 25 or 60 cycles, 30 amp., and 220 
volts, 60 cycles, 15 amp. 

In operation it is particularly quiet, 
the manufacturer points out, and once 
adjusted at the factory, need never be 
changed on the job. The base measures 
34 in. wide and 4% in. high and is pro- 
vided With four mounting holes. Large 
capacity silver contacts are provided for 
carrying the load current. It is designed 
for non-inductive circuits only.—Electri- 
cal Merchandising, February, 1928. 

a * * 





Sandwich Toaster 


For making the now-popular toasted 
sandwich the Industrial Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Wayne, Mich., has 
designed a double grill toaster. 

The capacity of the toaster is 100 to 
120 four-inch or 65 to 80 five-inch sand- 
wiches per hour. It measures 6x13 in. 
and holds two 5% or three 4-in. sand- 
wiches. Adjustment between grills is 
provided by means of a _ black fiber 
wheel located at the front of the toaster. 
One turn of the wheel gives adjustment 
from % in. to 2 in. The top grill is 
hinged at back, on lift, and has heat- 
insulated handle at left-hand corner of 
upper grill for opening grill or closing 
grill. The lower grill is well-insulated 
to legs and base board. 

The heating surfaces of the toaster 
are of special IEM alloy, velvet finish. 
The grids are easily removed for clean- 
ing. The frame is of aluminum, the 
element, Chromel. The switch is a four- 
point reciprocating Diamond H. three- 
heat, with low, medium and high, sight 
indication. A 2 cp. ruby bull’s eye lights 
when the current is on. The toaster is 
mounted on a 9x16 in. base board of 
five-ply birch, laminated with three-coat 
enamel finish. 

Rating of the toaster is 110 volts, 187 
watts at low, 374 watts at medium and 
750 watts at high. Designed for opera- 
tion from any convenient outlet. In- 
tended retail price. $55.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1928. 
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Fuse Puller 


The Trico Fuse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., is marketing a 
new device—a new combined ‘Trico’ 
Midget fuse puller and screw driver. 
This little tool is made of genuine horn 
fibre and is 5 in. long. It is mounted 
twenty to a display card or can be ob- 
tained in small individual cartons. 

One end of the tool has gripping jaws 
for handling small cartridge fuses, 34 in. 
to 4 in. in diameter. The other end 
has a screw driver for use on small 
screws found on electric sockets, plugs, 
radio apparatus, etc. — Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1928. 








Sign Reflector 


The Wheeler Reflector Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has a new _ two-piece 
“Tsolux” reflector for sign lighting. Its 
construction requires no elbows, as the 
horizontal pipe screws directly into the 
canopy and special socket. The reflector 
is self-positioning, always facing the 
board directly. The different size units 
are interchangeable, since they all fit a 
standard size canopy.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1928. 








Plug Cap With Double 
“T” Blades 


Because of the demand for a stronger, 
firmer plug cap for offices using elec- 
trically-operated adding and bookkeep- 
ing machines, folding and printing equip- 
ment, vacuum cleaners; for beauty 
parlors and hotels using electrical ap- 
pliances; and for garages and industrial 
plants using electrical equipment, 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has added the Double T steel armored 
cap and bakelite cap to its attachment 
plug line. 

The “Girder’ construction of the “T” 
blades, riveted together and riveted to 
the body of the cap, adds strength and 
firmness to the plug cap. They can bend 
neither way in the receptacle when 
pulled. The “Cord-Grip’” cap feature is 
recommended for heavy duty and is con- 
structed to withstand constant abuse. 
The metal covering is galvanized to 
prevent corrosion. The adjustable clamp 
grips the cord tightly and securely, re- 
lieving the strain from the binding posts 
and prevents the cord from unraveling. 
Hubbell Double “T’ caps are rated 10 
amp., 250 volts.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, February, 1928. 
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Electric Immersion 
Thermostat 


The Wilcolator Company, 17 Nevada 
St., Newark, N. J., has added to its line 
of temperature control equipment a new 
electric immersion thermostat designed 
to maintain liquid temperatures within 
a range of plus or minus 5 deg. F. It 
is supplied with three ranges of 
temperature—50 to 150 deg. F., 100 to 
300 deg. F., and 250.to 550 deg. F. 

The bulb immersion is 22 in. and is 
threaded for 4-in. standard pipe so that 
reducing bushings must be used for lar- 
ger pipe outlets. Control is three-wire 
through relay and terminals are ar- 
ranged for open wiring, armored cable 
or conduit connection. Maximum volt- 
age 250, both d.c. and a.c. 

Calibration is secured by removing the 
cover and moving the adjustment lever 
to the desired temperature to be main- 
tained. 

The new device is particularly suited 
to use with electric water heaters, elec- 
tric urns, sterilizers and similar ap- 
paratus requiring close temperature con- 
trol. Standard finishes: Dull or polished 
nickel and black japan. Prices, includ- 
ing relay, range from $8 to $12.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1928. 





Bakelite Weatherproof 
Socket 


Molded of genuine bakelite, the new 
weatherproof socket of the C. D. 
Wood Electric Company, 565 Broadway, 
New York City, is water and acid-proof, 
heat-resisting to a high degree and 
shock-proof. Its method of assembly is 
unique, the manufacturer points out, in 
that the brass shell is secured to the 
socket by means of heavy tubular rivets, 
eliminating all cementing and the pos- 
sibility of the shell becoming loose when 
subjected to the heat of a high-wattage 
lamp. <A solid wall of bakelite insula- 
tion separates the contact points to 
which the lead wires are secured and, 
declares the manufacturer, precludes 
even the remote possibility of a short 
circuit. The socket is known as No. 432. 
—Electrical Merchandising, February, 
1928. 
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ealer Hel ps 


Show window, counter, mail advertising and spectalty 
aids offered to help the dealer get more business 


Moe-Bridges Institutes Home 
Decorating Service 


To further its home interior decorating 
program, the Moe-Bridges Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has inaugurated a Depart- 
ment of Interior Decoration under the 
direction of Marion B. Collins. The de- 
partment has been established with the idea 
of assisting customers in selecting their 
lighting equipment and to help dealers in 
making suggestions which are indorsed by 
this department, thereby giving weight and 
authority to the dealer’s suggestions. 

Another activity of note in the home 
lighting field is the publication by the Moe- 
Bridges Company of an instructive and 
really attractive booklet, “When Evening 
Shadows Fall.” The recognition of home 
lighting as an art is a great step in secur- 
ing for household lighting equipment a 
place in home furnishing as important as 
furniture, draperies, pictures and other 
ornamental, if useful, household effects. 





New N.E.L.A. Home Electric 
Booklet 


The latest addition to the “More Power 
to the Home!” series of booklets issued by 
the National Electric Light Association, 29 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, 
is that devoted to household motor-driven 
appliances. This booklet is fifth of a series 
of booklets presenting the uses of electricity 
in the home and covers such appliances as 
cleaner, dishwasher, food-mixer, ventilating 
fan, sewing machine and furnace equipment. 
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Presenting Washer Arguments Pictorially 


In the set of three window cards brought out by the Prima Manufacturing 


Company, Sidney, Ohio, the sales story is pictorially presented. 
and on the Line by Nine,” “Easy Sailing With a ‘Prima’ Washer,” 


“Washed 
and 


“Points of Superiority’ are the messages carried by these attractive and 


colorful cards. 





THE MACLEOD MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 2642 Greenview Ave- 
nue, Chicago, is offering its dealers a new 
window or store card on the “Dormeyer” 
electric household beater. 





Washer Saves Time, Labor 


and Money 


To stress the three-fold 
advantages of the washer, 
in the set of three window 
cards of the Nineteen Hun- 
dred Washer Company, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., the time, 
labor and money-saving 
features of the washer are 
played up. “Lift the Blues 
From Washday,” “Your 
Wash Will Be Done in Less 
Than an Hour” and “Your 
Pocket Book Will Approve 
Your Choice” are the sub- 
jects of these cards. 





THE REFLECTOR & 
ILLUMINATING COM- 
PANY, 1401 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, has 
issued a new 1928 pocket- 
size catalog which is intended 
to supplement all previous 
issues. The catalog contains 
the complete line of “Ster- 
ling” reflectors. 


Electric Refrigerator Recipes 
and Menus 


Two-fold in its purpose is the new 
refrigerator recipe book issued by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Electric Refrigera- 
tion Department, Hanna Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for while containing dozens of 
inspiring recipes it is exceedingly attrac- 
tive in form and make-up—a point that 
always appeals to women. 

The book was prepared especially for the 
General Electric refrigerator by Alice 
Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer’s School 
of Cookery and cooking editor of the 
Woman’s Home Companion. In the fore- 
word Miss Bradley points out that the 
suggestions listed and the recipes which 
have been tested and compiled are intended 
to serve as a guide book to the house- 
keeper. Basic recipes, planned for four 
to six people, are given, and by varying 
flavors and colorings and garnishes, the 
housewife may achieve an endless number 
of tempting dishes. 

There are 142 pages, bound in book 
form, all the illustrations are in color, and 
the binding is silver and blue. 





THE SYRACUSE WASHING MA- 
CHINE CORPORATION, — Syracuse, 
N. Y., has an extremely helpful new pub- 
lication in its Easy Sales Picture Book 
The story of the Easy washer’s conven- 
iences and advantages is told in the book 
by the use of pictures and headlines. 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1928 
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A Story With a Moral 


Recognizing that retailers are alike the 
world over and that all have similar prob- 
lems of stock arrangement and display, 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1119 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, has prepared an ex- 
cellent little sales story that points a moral 
to the value of lighting and window main- 
tenance. The story is entitled, “How Rollo 
Rich Found the Wonderful Treasure in 
Right Light—a Story for Every Merchant 
in the World,” and is written in eleven 
languages,—English, French, German, Ital- 
ian, Yiddish, Greek, Swedish, Spanish, Rus- 
sian, Chinese and Japanese and Arabic. 
Peter Poor, the story relates, started his shop 
wrong by having no large shop windows, 
while Rollo Rich had a large show window 
such as all good stores must have. Peter 
Poor forgot to wash off the dust and dirt 
from his windows while his competitor kept 
his window neat and clean. Also, Peter 
Poor dumped many goods into his windows 
in a disorderly mess while Rollo Rich 
showed a few simple pieces neatly placed. 
Of course the hidden light in Rich’s win- 
dow drew people in to buy; Peter Poor’s 
blinding lights drove people away. With 
correct lighting installation and reflectors 
used to throw the light on the goods dis- 
played—the moral is obvious. 
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~- MARVEL “Super-Quality” VIOLET RAY ELECTRODES -— 


The MARVEL “Super-Quality” Electrodes are high grade in every respect and made interchangeable, to fit all standard instruments. 





Violet Ray 
Electrode Chart 





To present its entire line 





of electrodes to the pur- 
chaser without actual dis- 
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tories, Inc., 225 East 38th 
Street, New York City, has 
prepared a wall chart pic- 
turing the various elec- 
trodes offered violet ray 











THE J. D. WARREN MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, 159 North State 
Street, Chicago, has issued its “Warren 
Blue Book” on store arrangement and 
store planning. The book is in no way a 
catalog, it is pointed out, but is rather a 
text book on store planning. It includes 
such subjects as open aisles, personal con- 
tact, impressing customers, open display, 
women customers, departmentizing, store 
fronts and display tables. Several pages 
are devoted to store plans and layouts of 
actual stores. 
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required. 


THE ALADDIN MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Muncie, Ind., during 
January and February, is running a special 
window display contest of the No. 74 
Aladdin “Deskflex” lamp, open to all deal- 
ers handling this lamp. Special window 
display material is available 


THE A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVER- 
SON COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
two new catalogs, just off the press,—one 
on appliances and one on ranges. Both 
these catalogs may be had upon request. 
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Services Offered by Industry Organizations 


O PROMOTE the good name 
of electricity and to give public- 


leagues by license issued by the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
the national sponsor for the Plan. 
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ity generally to the great part elec- 
tricity can and does play in the 
homes and industries of the country, 
electrical organizations prepare from 
time to time educational and pro- 
motional features that are of lively 
interest to all groups within the in- 
dustry and the public at large as 
well. 

In order that the widest possible 
use of these industry services may be 
made, we are listing below the mate- 
rial available to groups or individua!s 
interested. ‘These services comprise 
general educational features, such as 
motion pictures, slides, lectures, etc., 
as well as special display material 
and printed matter for use by mer- 
chants. Full information on all serv- 
ices may be had from the organiza- 
tions issuing the material. 


Society for Electrical Development 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
MONTHLY ADVERTISING SERVICE :— 


An advertising service prepared by 
experienced advertising men. The 
Service is issued monthly, each issue 
containing 12 to 15 newspaper ad- 
vertising suggestions, designed to tie 
in with industry activities, seasonal 
campaigns and important occasions. 
With each Service are supplied win- 
dow or store display suggestions and 
two copies of an attractive display 
card in colors. With the proofs of 
the advertisements is a complete set 
of matrices for the illustrations. The 
cost of the Service is $7 per month 
and is based on a yearly subscription. 


Rep SeaAL PLAN:—The Red Seal 
Plan is a medium designed to im- 
prove wiring installations in the 
homes of the country. It deals with 
the adequacy of the wiring installa- 
tion, that is, with the number of 
lighting, switch and convenience out- 
lets. It does not concern materials, 
equipment or the person making the 
installation. The Red Seal Plan is 
operated through local electrical 
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MANUAL ON MATERIALS HANDLING, 
“PROFITABLE APPLICATION OF ELEC- 
TRIO INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRAC- 
TORS IN INDUSTRY.” Engineers have 
estimated that there is an annual 
loss of close to $1,000,000,000 to 
American industry because of ineffi- 
cient methods of handling materials 
in process of manufacture. The 
electric industrial truck and tractor 
are playing an important part in the 
plans of executives of modern plants 
to reduce this enormous tax. 

The basis of the compilation of 
this manual was some 200 plant sur- 
veys in 16 different industries made 
by a member of the Survey Commit- 
tee of the N.E.M.A. The manual is 
84 in. x 11 in. It contains 96 pages 
and 136 illustrations. $1 per copy. 


National Electric Light Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING Copy 
Smrvicp for electric light and power 
companies. Prepared under the di- 
rection of the Public Relations Sec- 
tion of N.E.L.A. and supervised by 
the Department of Public Informa- 
tion. A free newspaper advertising 
copy service designed to be used 
weekly in all sections of the country, 
providing a co-ordinated good will 
and educational campaign on a na- 
tional scale. 

Using the proofs supplied by the 
N.E.L.A. as copy, the ads may be set 
by local newspapers. Proofs are 
supplied free of charge. Pattern 
plates, 3 columns x 10 in., with mor- 
tise for company signature, may be 
secured if desired at small cost. 


“THR ROMANCE OF Powsnre.” By 
Cc. M. Ripley. Slides (104 in a set, 
including carrying case) $35 per set. 
Speaker’s pamphlet, 75c. per copy. 
Pamphlet for general distribution, 
20c. per copy—100 or more $17.50 
per 100. Illustrated talk on the 
romance of the civilizing and social- 
izing influence of power. Not a 
speech or lecture but a_ series of 
striking illustrations and charts, pre- 
sented in rapid sequence with ac- 
companying explanatory comment. 


Movine Picturs Fitms.—“Yours to 


SS _______ as 





Command” and “Back of the But- 
ton.” Each picture two reels in 
length, available on loan from the 
N.E.L.A. free of charge. 


“ROMANCE OF SLEEPY VALLEY.”— 
Motion picture on electricity on the 
farm. No rental charges but ship- 
ping fee of $6. Prepared under di- 
rection of American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


Artistic Lighting Equipment 
Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


ARBITRATION DEPARTMENT to han- 
dle copying of lighting equipment 
designs and infringement of patents. 

OFFICIAL UNIFORM Cost FINDING 
FORMULA and cost information avail- 
able to fixture manufacturers. 


SALES PROMOTION AND REFIXTUR- 
ING CAMPAIGN MATERIAL. Including 
window displays, circulars, mailing 
folders and booklets. 


SUGGESTED ADVERTISEMENTS for lo- 
cal newspaper advertising, in mat 
form, free. 

SPECIAL STORIES to encourage re- 
fixturing, also in mat form. 


ANNUAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT Ex- 
HIBITION, designed to show under one 
roof the latest productions in lighting 
equipment of all kinds, conducted as 
much from educational standpoint as 
from the standpoint of developing 
business. Open to trade, interior 
decorators, architects and, on cer- 
tain days, to public. 

Lithographed 5-piece window _dis- 
play. To non-members, $1.50. Mail- 
ing folders and circulars, $5 per thou- 
sand. Booklet on outdoor lighting. 


Association of Electragists, 
International 

15 West 37th Street, New York City 

Evecrracists’ Data Book and 
various manuals of _ estimating. 
Available to members only. 

STANDARD ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
available to all contractors. The 
System complete may be had or any 
of the forms included in the system. 
Also general and estimating forms. 
The System complete, to non-mem- 
bers of the Association is $65. 
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Eureka Mid-Winter 
Campaign Stimulates 
National Sales 


Retail Salesmen in 21 Branch 
Stores are Competing for 
$200,000 in Prizes 


DETROIT, MICH.—Retail sales- 
men engaged in the sale of Eureka 
vacuum cleaners, operating from 
21 branches located in the principal 
cities of the country are in the 
midst of a mid-winter sales contest 
which has been in progress since 
January 2nd. The contest, which 
will close on the 29th of this 
month, is attracting nationwide at- 
tention because of the cash and 
merchandise prizes offered by the 
Detroit sales organization. 

In 1927 the retail value of prizes 
distributed, on a basis of so much 
per sale, amounted to $200,706. 
Though no detailed reports are 
available in connection with the 
present contest, and will not be 
until the first or second week of 
March, reports trickling into the 
Detroit office of the company in- 
dicate that the 1927 award total 
will be equalled, perhaps eclipsed 
by sales this year. The contest is 
running in Eureka branches in 
England, Canada and Australia in 
addition to the United States. 


Driver-Harris Office in Cleveland 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—L. H. 
Waldrip of this city is in charge 
of a new Driver-Harris Company 
sales office at 7016 Euclid Avenue. 





New York Edison 
to Hold Electric Shows 


A series of electrical shows will 
be held during February and 
March in the showrooms of The 
New York Edison Company, Fif- 
teenth Street and Irving Place, 
New York City. The exhibitions 
will be open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
daily and will be free to the public. 

The first will be the Sixth An- 
nual Electric Sign Show, which 
will be in progress from February 
6 to 11, with fifty to sixty exhibi- 
tors. The Sixth Annual Electric 
Power Show will follow on Feb- 
ruary 20 and will continue until 
February 25. Next will come the 
Eighth Annual Electric Truck 
Show to be held March 5 to 10. 
The final exhibition will be The 
Third Annual Electric Refrigera- 
tion Show, March 19-31. 


New Cutler-Hammer Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL— 
Sales offices have been opened in 
this city, Los Angeles and in Seat- 
tle by the Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., under the direction of Fred 
H. Oberschmidt, with offices at 
970 Folsom Street, San Francisco. 
Associated with Mr. Oberschmidt 
will be A. A. Tuffert and George 
P. Stone. Thomas N. Bristow is 
in charge at Seattle, with offices 
at 229 Boyd Street and Edward G. 
Nelson heads the Los Angeles 
office at 2203 First Avenue, South. 

This is the second district in 
which Cutler-Hammer has opened 
direct selling branches, the first 
being the Atlanta, Ga. 





Four Horse-less Horsemen 














Envy from left to right: Lou Wilber, manager of the Premier 


Service Company’s Detroit division; Ralph B 


. Wilson, general 


sales manager of the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company and 
Vice president of its subsidiary, the Premier Service Company; 
E. S. Patterson, treasurer of the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany and W. G. Keay, sales manager of the Associated Gas & 


Electric System, Cambridge, M 


ass. Mr. Keay has evidently 


permitted the checkered design of a Premier-Duplex dust bag 


to bias his artistic judgment. 
motif for those socks? 


Or what is the origin of the 





‘One More Kw.-Hr. Per Home Per Day” 
Contest Announced by N.E.L.A. 


Committee 





Central Station Sales Departments Will Compete for $9,000 
Prizes Offered for Best Gain in Residence Consumption 
During 1928 

















What Price Glory? 


The very serious gentleman at 
the ’phone is George H. Scott, 
president of The Scott & Fetzer 
Company, and he has reason to 
be serious. A. L. Fleming, Lon- 
don representative of the firm, is 
at the other end of the connec- 
tion talking via trans-Atlantic 
radio. Though Fleming has just 
caused Scott’s spirits to soar by 
placing an order for 18,500 
‘“Vacuette” suction cleaners the 
latter gentleman is rather ex- 
pecting to find an Ethiopian in 
the cordwood. The little green- 
eyed monster—DOUBT—has en- 
tered the picture. Scott is won- 
dering, *’ Will Fleming reverse 
the charges?’ At $25 a minute 
even the editor could worry. 


Oil Burner Field Tests 
Planned By N.E.L.A. 


Association Will Cooperate With 
Edison Illuminating and Oil 
Burner Institute 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—At the 
recent General Merchandising 
Committee meeting of the N.E.L.A. 
a plan to conduct a series of lab- 
oratory and field tests to determine 
the load and service characteristics 
of the oil burner was granted. 

Laboratory tests will be con- 
ducted in an independent laboratory 
to which manufacturers may bring 
equipment for test under specifica- 
tions to be established by a joint 
committee of the N.E.L.A., As- 
sociation of Edison Illuminating 
Companies and the Oil Heating 
Institute. Field tests will be con- 
ducted in about six cities. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. — The 
General Merchandising Committee, 
Commerical National Section, . of 
the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation has announced a national 
contest between the sales depart- 
ments of member companies to 
promote the intensive development 
of residence consumption during 
the year 1928. 

At the suggestion of the com- 
mittee, a. fund of $10,000 is being 
subscribed, chiefly by the manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment and 
apparatus, to provide $9,000 in 
prize money and $1,000 for the ex- 
penses of the contest. A first prize 
of $2,000 and a second prize of 
$1,000 are offered to all member 
companies, grouped in three classes 
—according to their present aver- 
age annual energy sales to resi- 
dence customers— 

Class A—451 kw.-hr. or over 

Class B—351 to 450 kw.-hr. 

Class C—350 kw.-hr. or under 


Cash prizes of $2,000 or $1,000 
will therefore be won by the sales 
departments of six power compa- 
nies—the six companies who show 
the best and next best increases in 
average consumption per residence 
customer during the year 1928 in 
the three classes. 

The Rules of the Contest 

The rules of the contest set down 
by the Contest Committee are as 
follows: 


One — Participation is restricted 
to the Sales Departments of Elec- 
tric Light and Power Companies 
who are Class A members of the 
N.E.LAA. 

Two—To enter the contest notify 
the Residence KWH Contest Com- 
mittee as soon as possible that you 
desire to compete. Then register 
with the Committee before May 
first, the average annual consump- 
tion of residence customers over 
the company system for the year 
1927, calculated according to Sec- 
tion 3 of the “Conditions of the 
Contest.” 

Three—The names of the compa- 
nies participating in the contest will 
be announced at the next Atlantic 
City Convention. 

Four—tThe contest will close on 
December 31, 1928. All competing 
companies must register with the 
contest committee by April 1, 1929, 
vhe average annual consumption per 
residence customer for their com- 
pany system during the year 1928 
based on a similar cross section. 

Five—lIn registering the final fig- 
ure in the contest for the year 1928, 
contestants must submit a report 
on how the gain in average resi- 
dence consumptation was made; 
that is, what sales methods were 
used, what load building appliances 
were sold and how many, and how 
the campaign was organized and 
conducted. A simple how-we-did-it- 
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there Really a difference in 


radio’ B hattertes? 


HAT there is a difference, a very 

marked difference in ‘“‘B”’’ bat- 
teries, would be instantly apparent to 
you were you to remove the outer case 
of a Ray-O-Vac “B” and compare 
Ray-O-Vac construction with the 
construction of any other radio “B” 
battery. 

In the Ray-O-Vac, you would see 
the individual battery cells neatly 
placed in separate pockets, while in 
others you would find the cells encas- 
ed in a solid block of hardened pitch. 


But what effect on performance has 
this difference in design? .. . Just this: 
The life ofa battery is directly affected 
by temperature. You would not think, 
for example, of placing a battery ona 
hotstove. The heatincreases the chem- 
ical action in the cells, wastes electrical 
energy and reduces the battery’s life. 


RADIO 


That hardened pitch you see in 
most ‘‘B”’ batteries was poured around 
the cells a seething, molten mass, re- 

uiring hours to cool. Unavoidably, 
this hot pitch steals a share of the bat- 
tery’s useful life! 


Ray-O-Vac accomplished an un- 
precedented forward stride in ‘B”’ 
battery design when it perfected the 
patented Ray-O-Vac Cell- Pocket 
construction, eliminating the objec- 
tionable feature of a pitch covering! 


Here, indeed, is a distinctly different 
and really better “B” battery to offer 
your customers. Thousands of dealers 
throughout the country are capitaliz- 
ing on the Ray-O-Vac exclusive cell- 
pocket feature, building up a profit- 
able repeat battery business through 
the better reception and longer serv- 


ice that come with Ray-O-Vac con- 
struction. 


Ray-O-Vac‘“‘B” batteries are backed 
by a strong national advertising cam- 
paign. Full pages in color in The 
Saturday Evening Post and Country 
Gentleman and extensive newspaper 
advertising are building up strong de- 
mand for Ray-O-Vac. Order from 
your jobber. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Branches: 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Chicago, New York, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Denver, Boston, Los Angeles 


Also makers of Ray-O-Vac “A” and “C” Radio 
Batteries, Ray-O-Vac Flashlights and Bat- 
teries and Ray-O-Vac Ignition Batteries 


IS BETTER WITH BATTERY POWER 
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story is what is desired. This is 
for the benefit of the entire indus- 

. The contest committee will 
analyze these reports, tabulate the 
results and the experience gained 
and publish it for general distri- 
bution. 

Sia — The winners will be an- 
nounced and the prizes awarded a 
the N.E.L.A. Convention in 1929. 

The conditions of the contest are 
stated as follows: 

1—Notify the committee promptly 
that you desire to enter the con- 
test. 

2—Register your 1927 average 
annual residence consumption as 
soon as possible thereafter—not 
later than May first. 

3—Calculate your average resi- 
dence consumption by dividing the 
total kilowatt hours sold by the 
average number of customers dur- 
ing the year. The total number of 
residence customers should be 
based on the number of locations 
at which the company supplies 
service for which it renders a bill 
or bills to an individual, firm or 
corporation. It should embrace all 
sales of electricity for residential 
light, heat and power service. This 
conforms with standard practice 
in reporting to the N.E.L.A. Statis- 
tical Department and to the United 
States Census. 

4—The committee will make its 
award on the basis of the regis- 
tered averages submitted at the 
beginning and end of this contest 
period, over the signature of an 
official of the contesting company. 

5—Standing in the contest will 
be finally determined by a com- 
parison of the average annual resi- 
_ dence consumption for 1928, with 
» the 1927 figure registered in ad- 
vance. 

_ 6—In case two or more compet- 
» ing companies in any class should 
| show the same kilowatt hour aver- 
age increase for the contest period, 
the prize will go to that company 
having the highest average annual 
kilowatt consumption per residence 
customer for the year 1928. Or, in 
> the unlikely event of a tie on all 
» contest points in any class, the 
) Prize for that class will be equally 
divided. 

The Residence KWH _ Contest 

ommittee consists of C. E. Green- 
wood, chairman; A. K. Baylor, 
T. F. Kennedy, Ralph Neumuller 
and Earl Whitehorne. 
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Dolgeville, N. Y.—99.8% Electrically Wired 











Dolgeville, N. Y., on the lines of the Utica Gas & Electric Company 
contains 682 buildings with 973 possible customers for electric service. 


And 971 of these possible customers have it? 


The Dolgeville organiza- 


a. left to right, before the appliance sales room of the utility are: 


E. Spencer, utility man; 


Unser, superintendent; Loretta 


Kindler, cashier; Harry Hotaling, general foreman and Arthur Verick, 


lineman. 





Quota of 6,000 Irons Set in Georgia Power 
Ten-Day Drive 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Georgia 
Power Company, with headquarters 
in this city will complete, in the 
first week of February, a campaign 
on Westinghouse, “Streamline” 
irons, which has been under way 
in all branches of the company 
throughout the state of Georgia. 
The quota set for the drive is 6,000 
irons. Latest reports indicate that 
the total sale will be nearer 7,500. 

Three hundred dollars in prize 


money has been offered by the com- 
pany, to its sales force, to be dis- 
tributed in the following manner: 
$75 to the district selling the great- 
est per cent of its quota. Fifty 
dollars to the district selling second 
greatest per cent of its quota. 
Twenty-five dollars to the district 
selling third greatest per cent of 
quota. In the city of Atlanta: $50 
to the store supervisor first ex- 
ceeding his quota. 





Moe-Bridges Sales Con- 
vention This Month 


Company Salesmen Will Meet 
in Milwaukee to Discuss 
New Distribution Policy 


MILWAUKEE, WISC.—In 
order to more thoroughly acquaint 
its entire force of salesmen with 
the new distribution program re- 
cently inaugurated, the Moe- 
Bridges Company is holding a 
Sales Convention here on Feb- 
ruary 6th, 7th, and 8th. Sales em- 
ployees from all parts of the con- 
tinent will attend the meetings. 
The three days will be devoted to 
a series of sessions thoroughly 
covering the new sales policies of 
the company, contemplated adver- 
tising and dealer help program, 
new lines and prices, and success- 
ful selling methods. 

In order to help the salesmen to 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
the practical side of producing 
Lighting Equipment, specially con- 
ducted tours through the factory 
have been arranged. 





Harvard School to Run 


Summer Utility Course 


Course Attended Last Year By 35 
Executives. Will Cover Legal, 
Economic, Engineering and 
Financial Phases 


BOSTON, MASS.—A six weeks 
summer course in public utility 
management 4nd economics for 
business executives will be given 
July 9 to August 18 by the Har- 
vard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Sol- 
diers Field, Boston, Mass., under 
Philip Cabot, professor of public 
utility management and D. W. 
Malott, instructor in this subject. 
The course will cover various legal, 
economic, engineering and financial 
phases of management and will 
include a study of court and com- 


‘mission decisions covering valua- 


tion, depreciation and fair return, 
besides cases from company prac- 
tice in methods of marketing, rate- 
making operation, finance, customer 
relations and the economic prob- 
lems of production. 





League Secretary-Mana- 
gers Hold Mid-Winter 


Conference 


Progress in National Move- 
ments Outlined by Sprack- 
ling, Nicholson, White- 
horne and North 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Under the 
auspices of the League Council in 
co-operation with The Society for 
Electrical Development, seventy 
league presidents and secretary- 
managers participated in the first 
Mid-Winter Conference of League 
Secretary-Managers, held January 
16-17. in Chicago. Thirty-four 
leagues were represented at these 
sessions held at the headquarters 
of The Electric Association (of 
Chicago) and the Electric Club of 
Chicago. 

Initiated at the request of those 
in attendance at Camp Co-oper- 
ation VII, Association Island, for 
opportunity at the beginning of the 
calendar year for the exchange of 
experience and ideas on the prac- 
tical problems of day-to-day league 
operation, this Conference fulfilled 
expectations. At its close a resolu- 
tion was adopted calling for the 
establishment of this forum as an 
annual institution. 

Under the general chairmanship 
of Mr. J. E. North, Chairman, 
League Council, every moment of 
the two days was utilized inten- 
sively in the round table discus- 
sions on league management, Red 
Seal promotion, and development 
by the league of lighting, appliance 
and industrial business. Mr. North, 
speaking for the League Council, 
announced that final results of the 
survey of activities the leagues pro- 
pose to conduct during 1928 showed 
$724,880 would be expended locally 
for the promotion of wiring, light- 
ing, appliance and industrial busi- 
ness, representing activities in two 
or more of these branches by 47 
leagues in the United States and 
Canada, reaching 27 million popula- 
tion. Thirteen of these leagues 
will conduct all four of the above 
named forms of promotion. Of 
the above dollar amount, $204,585 
will be expended for promotion of 
wiring business by 44 leagues; 
$102,570 for lighting business by 
36 leagues; and $85,411 for appli- 
ance business by 31 leagues. 

Recent progress in _ national 
movements for further widening 
the electrical appliance market 
through the unified efforts of the 
industry, as the Industry Sales 
Conference, the League Council, 
were presented by W. E. Sprack- 
ling, S. L. Nicholson, Earl White- 
horne and Mr. North. The expres- 
sions of the conferees throughout 
the sessions revealed a universal 
desire on the part of all the leagues 
represented to align their local pro- 
gram with the national movements 
and thereby enjoy the benefits to 
the league accruing from nation- 
wide facilities and massed effort in 
securing for this industry its due 
share of public attention in the 
severe competition with other in- 
dustries striving for the family 
dollar. 
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For window displays or counter cards like the 
above, for newspaper advertising—or for informa- 
tion about sales helps or sales possibilities on 
Graybar fans, write or phone to Graybar Electric. 


OFFICES IN 65 PRINCIPAL CITIES: EXECUTIVE OFFICES, GRAYBAR BUILDING, LEXINGTON AVENUE AND 43rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Infant Industry 
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Harvey, president of the 
Electric Company of 


N. G. 
Illinois 
Chicago and Los Angeles, one 
of the old-time jobbers, says— 





“The follow with me in the 
picture is Little Harve—an 
extra fine grandson,” which 


means that he takes after Nate. 





Fifteen Conventions and 
Expositions on Calender 


Busy Seasons Evident, Though 
February Schedule Is Light 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Reports 
from the various electrical asso- 
Clations and trade groups indicate 
that the electrical industry is to 
have a busy spring season insofar 
as conventions and expositions are 
concerned. 


_American Oil Burner Associa- 
tion, Convention and Exhibits, Chi- 
cago, Ill., April 3-5. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers Associ- 
ation, Hot Springs, Va., June 4-8. 


de Radio Trades Asso- 
ion, i - 
ra oe ilwaukee, Wis., Febru 
Louisiana Electrical Exposition, 
ew Orleans, La., March 5-10. 


_ National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, Convention and Exposition, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 4-8. 
acific Coast Division, Los An- 
eles, Cal, June 12-15. Rocky 
ountain Division, Albuquerque, 
Divie: Sebruary 14-16. Northwest 
2 Sion, Portland, Ore., June 19- 
ast Central Division, San- 


Bs, Ohio, July 10-13. South 
April 7-13 Ivision, Miami, Fia., 
National Electrical Manufac- 
in “4 Association, Annual Meet- 
wf clot Springs, Va., June 11-18. 

Iles Division, Chicago, IIl., 


March 14-16 ae Ae 
Aseoeinc: 7 -0:, Policies Division, 
— Island, N. Y., July 29- 


watts Utilities Advertising As- 
ie See : International Adver- 
ely 8-15 Position, Detroit, Mich., 











Friday the 13th No “Jinx” to N. J. Utility 


Refrigeration Salesmen 





NEWARK, N. J.—On Friday 
the 13th of .January, the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company 
of New Jersey held a “pep” meet- 
ing of its refrigeration men at the 
main office in Newark. Sales- 
managers and salesmen from all of 
the company’s branches throughout 
the Northeast section of the state 
attended to hear a report on the 
progress of refrigeration sales in 
the past year, this being the first 
monthly meeting held in 1928. 

The meeting, under the direction 
of R. R. Young, vice-president in 
charge of sales and F. D. Pemble- 
ton, was addressed by C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president of the Electric 


Refrigeration Corporation, who 
came east from Detroit for the 
occasion and Nelson Gotschall of 
the New York Kelvinator Sales 
Corporation, who spoke very inter- 
estingly on the subject of “Apart- 
ment House Business.” The fol- 
lowing salesmen of the company 
were commended on their high 
standing during the month of De- 
cember: W. J. Higgins, R. Finn, 
F. J. Dunning, C. Hayes, A. Dar- 
man, R. Black, T. Meshew, B. 
Gottlieb and A. J. Danielson. Each 
of the men briefly outlined the 
method by which they obtained a 
high refrigeration sales total dur- 
ing the month. 





Lighting Course Open 
to N. Y. Contractors 


N. E. L. A. Sponsors Lecture 
Series to Be Held During 
January and February 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A course 
in illumination for electrical con- 
tractors was launched on Jan. 17 
under the auspices of the lighting 
sommittee of the Metropolitan New 
York Section of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. The course 
will consist of five lectures, each 
complete with demonstrations, to be 
given at 8 p.m. on Tuesday eve- 
nings for five weeks in the Electric 
Building in Long Island City. 
Later, similar couvses will be given 
in the other boroughs of the city. 
On Jan. 1 the registration for the 
course was 65, and it is expected 
the total enrollment will exceed 75. 
Lecturers will represent the Edison 
Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J.; the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
Bloomfield, N. J.; the Graybar 
Electric Company, thé United Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company and 
the New York Edison Company. 


“Doc” Jones With Fansteel 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New 
York office of the Fansteel Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., at 50 Church 
Street will henceforward be in 
charge of Chester “Doc” Jones 
who will supervise ‘“Balkite” 
radio, chemical and metallurigcal 
business for the company. “Doc” 
has had somewhat of a varied ex- 
perience in business. He is a 
chemical engineer, a salesman and 
was for 6 years connected with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
—for a time as business manager 
of Chem. & Met. 


Burg Opens Philadelphia Office 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— The 
Burg Electric Sales Company of 
New York City has. opened an 
office which will cover the territory 
east of Harrisburg, Southern New 
Jersey and south as far as Wash- 
ington, at 906 City Centre Bldg., 
i the direction of Herman 
*Ilen. 


Which Is The Hobby? 


” 
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On the right is the president 
of the Gloucester County (N. J.) 
Historical Society, Historian of 
the New Jersey Society of Penn- 
sylvania, director of the New 
Jersey Geneological Society, past 
president of the local chapter, 
Sons and Daughters of the Re- 
volution and incidentally a mem- 
ber of 8 (or was it 80) similar 
organizations in the United 
States and England. Almost 
any man in the electrical busi- 
ness on the Atlantic coast will 
recognize Frank H. Stewart 
from the description. In his 
spare moments he fishes with 
Henry W. Stelwagon, the gentle- 
man at the left. Both men are 
past presidents of the Ocean 
City, N. J., Fishing Club.—Oh 
yes, Mr. Stewart is president of 
the Frank H. Stewart Electric 
Company, Philadelphia. 
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New Dim-A-Lite Agent in Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL. — “Dim-A- 
Lite” products, manufactured by 
the Wirt Company will hencefor- 
ward be handled by George Rich- 
ards & Company of 557 Monroe 
Street. Richards will also dis- 
tribute all products manufactured 
by the Philadelphia company in all 
states apart from those on the 
Pacific coast and those usually 
considered attributory to the cities 
of Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
— New York and Nor- 
folk. 











Second Industry Sales 
Conference Meeting 


Held 


Need for Co-operation of Small 
Contractors Expressed—Na- 
tional Associations to Get 
Behind Additional Out- 
let Movement 





NEW YORK — The second 
meeting of the Industry Sales Con- 
ference was held in New York on 
January 11 at N.E.M.A. head- 
quarters, in the interest of creating 
an all-industry sales plan for the 
development of the residence mar- 
ket for electric service and equip- 
ment. Established last fall, this 
Conference is composed of delega- 
tions representing the four major 
national associations and the league 
council. W. E. Sprackling, pres- 
ident of the Tubular Woven Fabric 
Company is its chairman. ; 

Reports of committees appointed 
at the first conference on November 
21st were analyzed and referred to 
the executive committee as the 
basis for final recommendations to 
be submitted next spring to the 
four national associations, now act- 
ing as council of the industry, in 
the directorate of The Society for 
Electrical Development. 

In reviewing committee reports 
there was a consensus that to 
carry forward the contemplated 
broad program for intense local, re- 
gional and national sales effort 
there must be the highest measure 
of co-operation and support from 
all branches of the industry. 
Attention was directed to the need 
for bringing into the co-operative 
fold the large body of small con- 
tractors who do the major part of 
residential wiring installation. _ 

The conference is endeavoring 
to determine how the installation of 
additional outlets in the home may 
be capitalized by the immediate sale 
of appliances and lighting equip- 
ment. Central stations will be 
called upon to assume leadership, 
utilizing the services of the local 
leagues. 





New “Electro-Kold” Dealers 


SPOKANE, WASH. — The 
Electro-Kold Corporation, Spo- 
kane manufacturer of electrical re- 
frigeration, has recently secured the 
following new dealer connections 
in the far west: Savage & Sons, 
Reno, Nev., W. I. Hargis & Co., 
Eugene, Ore., Reliance Grocery, 
Centralia, Wash., Canaday Broth- 
ers, 5813 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. Canaday will mechandise in 
Los Angeles in conjunction with 
the Newbery Electric Corporation 
of 726 South Olive St., which will 
continue as an associate dealer. 


Trumbull-Vanderpoel Appointment 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Wallace L. 
Fleming of this city has been ap- 
pointed to the post of district rep- 
resentative by the Trumbull-Van- 
derpoel Electric Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of T. V. 
safety switches 
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A Tested Display 
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acumen advertising this season will help 
our many dealers move Wagner Fans. 
Attractive envelope enclosures, dealer news- 
paper electros, counter leaflets. 

This year the big feature is the window 
display. Beautiful in appearance, a credit to 
even the most fastidious dealer’s window, 
this style of display has been tested ina display 
expert’s laboratory as well as in the windows 
of dealers distributed over the country. Its 
pulling power was phenomenal. You can’t 
afford to miss this display — it will draw sales 


your way. 
The Motor P 


The Wagner Fan Motor is a representative product of an 
engineering organization long famous for its outstanding 
achievements in electric motor history. Wagner fan motors 
were developed by Wagner Engineers who designed the small 
Wagner Motors used by manufacturers of Electric Refrigerators, 
Floor Polishers, Food Choppers, Washing Machines, et cetera. 





MOTORS TRANSFORMERS 
Single-phase, Polyphase and Power, Distribution and 


Fynn- Weichsel Motors Instrument 





CONTINUED 
COOL 





FAIR WEATHER 


COOL BREEZE 








LONG STRONG 
BREEZE 





FANS 


Desk, Wall and 
Ceiling types 


6237-2 








WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION — 


6400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Moe-Bridges Closes 
New York Branch Office 


Salesforce Will Continue To Call 
On Eastern Trade But All 
Shipments Will Be Made 
From Factory 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— The 
Moe-Bridges Company, manufac- 
turer of lighting equipment, has 
discontinued its New York City 
branch office and will make all 
shipments from its factory in Mil- 
waukee. Salesmen will continue 
to call on the Eastern trade as 


- heretofore and will be under the 


direction of E. A. Pacius as usual, 
though Mr. Pacius has been trans- 
ferred from the district to the 
company’s general offices in Mil- 
waukee. 

Freight service has been greatly 
improved since the establishment 
of the branch, according to O. E. 
Moe, sales manager, and under the 
company’s new system dealers will 
find it possible to obtain a wider 
selection of lighting equipment 
from the factory than has been 
possible from the branch—and in 
short time. 





Russell Guides Rochester Business 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Busi- 
ness men of this city have honored 
Herman Russell, vice-president of 
the Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, and the company which 
he represents by electing Mr. 
Russell president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. He has been active 
in public utility corporations since 
1902. 

New Driver-Harris Office 

HARRISON, N. J.—L. H. Wal- 
drip is to be in charge of a new 
office of the Driver-Harris Com- 
pany, manufacturer of “Nichrome” 
wire, opened in Cleveland, Ohio, at 
7016 Euclid Avenue. 


J. I. Paulding Appointments 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.— 
The John I. Paulding Company, 
Inc., announced the appointment of 
the M. B. Shaber Company of 


2032 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, | 


Michigan, as representative for 
Michigan and Northern Ohio. The 
George E. Anderson Company of 
Dallas, Tex., will represent Pauld- 
ing in Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Mississippi and the 
city of Memphis, Tenn. 





Nichols Opens Dayton Office 

DAYTON, OHIO — Offices 
have been established in the Third 
National Building by Frederick J. 
Nichols, formerly with the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, 
who will engage in his own busi- 
ness, marketing and merchandising 
counsellor service, as the F. J. 
Nichols Company. 


Tuthill to Manage Peerless Sales 
WARREN, OHIO—The Peer- 
less Electric Company has ap- 
Pointed John M. Tuthill, at one 
time connected with the Niagara 
alls Power Company, general 
sales manager. Phil F. Toman 
will be sales manager for the 
Motor division. 





How Strong is a Washer? 





Modern electric washing machines are rigid enough to stand years of 
This photo, taken by the Automatic Electric Washer Com- 
pany, Inc., illustrates the tremendous strength of a popular make of 
The sedan with its 5 passengers weighs 4,262 pounds. 


hard usage. 


machine. 





Eagle Buys Magnus 
Adds to Sales Force 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Electrical 
items heretofore made by Magnus 
Electric will be brought out under a 
new trade-name, that of the Eagle 
Electric Manufacturing Company 
in the future, though the purchaser 
will not duplicate items already 
made in the Eagle factories. The 
company has opened a sales office 
and warehouse on the Pacific coast 
at 934 Howard St., San Francisco. 
The ilcwing men are new mem- 
bers of the eastern district sales 
force: FE. F. Reinhardt, 317 No. 
llth St., St. Louis, Mo., who will 
cover Missouri and Illinois, ex- 
clusive of Chicago. Geo. J. Man- 
heim, 330 Erie Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio—Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 
M. Hochberg, New Jersey and 
Westchester County, N. Y. Edw. 
Laderman, Pennsylvania and New 
York, exclusive of Philadelphia 
and New York City. Louis Lud- 
wig, president of the company has 
started on an extensive trip cover- 
ing the entire country. 





New Curtis Engineers 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Curtis Light- 
ing, Inc., of this city has appointed 
Otis F. Fulhage, formerly of the 
Kansas City territory, resident en- 
gineer in Des Moines, Iowa. 
George R. Kelly has joined the 
organization’s Chicago sales force. 





When the Tacna-Arica dispute 
clouded South America’s horizon 


last year President Coolidge 
hurriedly sent General Pershing 
south as arbitrator. And all the 
time there was an “unofficial 
ambassador” virtually on the 
ground in the person of McKew 
Parr, president and treasurer of 
the Parr Electric Export Corpo- 
ration, who is here shown poised 
precariously on the rail of the 
S.S. “Oropesa” in the harbor at 
Valparaiso. 
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Two New Staff Officers 
for N.E.M.A, 


H. T. Melhuish to Take Up Radio 
Work—W. J. Canada Will Direct 


Engineering Division 


NEW YORK—Appointment of 
two additional staff officers of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association is announced by Alfred 
E. Waller, Managing Director. 
Engineering matters affecting the 
entire membership will hereafter 
be directed by W. J. Canada, for- 
merly of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. Harold T. 
Melhuish will handle the increased 
association business of member of 
the NEMA Radio Division, espe- 
cially in such matters as merchan- 
dising, statistics, contact with 
broadcasters, relations with other 
branches of the electrical industry 
and similar activities. 

Mr. Canada’s new work in the 
electrical industry will include 
Association business with such or- 
ganizations as the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee, the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, and the Inspector’s Asso- 
ciations. For the past two years 
he has been field secretary for the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. He also served for four 
years as Engineering Director of 
the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. ‘ 

Mr. Melhuish practiced law in 
Pittsburgh for five years, entered 
the automobile business and then 
spent five and a half years with 
the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica successively as special field 
representative, district sales man- 
ager, assistant general sales man- 
ager, and manager of sales ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Melhuish was a representa- 
tive of the Radio Corporation of 
America in the NEMA Radio 
Division. He was also a member 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Radio Manufacturers Association. 





Graybar Shuffles Personnel 


NEW YORK. N. Y.—The Gray- 
bar Electric Company has an- 
nounced the following changes in 
its organization: J. F. Davis 1s 
manager in Boston, A. R. Lough- 
borough manages Pittsburgh, H. 
W. Dye has been selected as serv- 
ice and credit manager at Denver, 
replacing J. Hageman; the latter 
having been transferred to St. 
Louis. Louis Fiile has been elected 
secretary and Martin Wagner is 
the new assistant secretary. 





Two New Curtis Lighting 
Engineers 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The cities of 
Milwaukee and Denver are to have 
resident lighting engineers employed 
by Curtis Lighting, Inc., according 
to a release from that Chicago 
company. Howard J. Martin will 
manage the Milwaukee territory 
while Thomas H. Morrison will 
represent the firm in the Colorado 
city. Both men were previously 
active in the home office of the 
company. 











To Merchandise Electric Ranges 
Sell Employees First 
(Continued from page 99) 
@ Directing Salesmen 


High-class men for the range job are absolutely essen- 
tial, the “drifter” will not do. Therefore put the range 
salesman on a salary and a commission basis for best 
results. The men must be well trained, a knowledge of 
electric cookery is much to be desired. A _ training 
school course and field supervision recommended by 
many. 

Specialty men for cities, general salesmen for towns 
under 25,000. ‘“‘We have found it best,” states one 
manager, “for company and salesman, to group two or 
three related appliances to a man. This permits him to 
call back on customers who already own one of the appli- 


ances he is selling. It allows him to use his time more 
efficiently.” 


@ Promotional Work with 
Architects 


Not much has been done so far. A few companies 
have arranged with the local architects to provide for 
adequate wiring and to recommend electric ranges. One 
company makes a special effort to see to it that the 
architects, themselves, are using electric heat for cook- 
ing. “The architect is a key man and should be cultivated 
more intensively,” says a southern merchandiser. “The 


big battle is to get him to specify three-wire special 
circuit service to the kitchen. We assign one salesman 
to follow these fellows closely.” 

k. A. Sharon, of the Great Western Power Company, 
San Francisco, calls attention also to the importance of 
the building contractor, “who builds 100 houses to the 
architect’s one.” 

The Red Seal movement is credited by three executives 
with facilitating the sale of ranges. 


@ Cooking Schools 


Should be run under outside auspices. Newspaper co- 
operation generally favored. Classes should not be held 
on lighting company’s premises as this generates bias in 
the prospect’s mind. 


q Sales Promotion Through 

County Home Agents 

A neglected, but worthwhile, opportunity. The five 
companies cultivating this means for selling electric 


ranges to the farmer and in small towns are well pleased 
with results so far obtained. 


q Sales Promotion Through 
Women’s Committees 


A splendid way of reaching the ultimate purchaser. 
“Much can also be accomplished through the Women’s 
Committee of the N.E.L.A., local branch. Encourage 
them to buy and use electric ranges.” 





A Department Store Bids for 
Neighborhood Business 
(Continued from page 86) 


No territory is given exclusively to a branch, but men 
may follow leads anywhere these are to be found. In 
Ward’s opinion this method of specialty selling does not 
increase sales resistance in a city as large as Brooklyn, 
territories are more thoroughly covered by the check and 
cross-check of leads and competition between men and 
branches stimulates sales. 

Leads are obtained principally by means of house to 
house expeditions, though many are obtained through the 
stores. All leads are reported daily by outside salesmen 
and these prospects are systematically followed up until 
closed. 

Ward does not believe in running his commission or- 
ganization on a strict “military” basis. Though specialty 
organizations paying men on a commission basis usually 
require men to report at certain hours and generally toe 
the mark, he believes it to be more practical to permit 
them to go and come at will. 

Thus the men report sometime during the day, depend- 
ing on what part of the city they are working in. 
A great deal of the success of the plan hinges on the 
type of men employed. And in this particular organiza- 
tion the men are remarkably loyal and hard-working. 

The time payment policy of the store is as follows: 
On refrigeration 10 per cent down is required, the bal- 
ance to be paid within twelve months. A 5 per cent 
carrying charge is added to the cash price of the refrig- 
erator. On washers and ironers $10 is the lowest cash 
down-payment accepted, balance payable at the rate of 
about $10 per month until the account is closed. Five 
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per cent is also added to the cash price of these appliances 
as a carrying charge. 

Time contracts on cleaners are not permitted to run 
over twelve months. 

These liberal time-payment plans do much to offset 
Namm’s policy of keeping home demonstrations at a 
minimum. Wherever possible, appliances are demon- 
strated in the branch stores, though home demonstra- 
tions are made when there seems to be no other way to 
close sales. In accord with department-store policy the 
world over, a liberal return policy is necessary in the 
sale of all merchandise. The department store—even 
though it is selling through a branch—relies for its live- 
lihood on the repeat business of people, rather than on 
occasional sales to customers who buy but once. How- 
ever, there have been few returns of electrical mer- 
chandise to the branches. 

Merchandise left in the home on demonstration is per- 
mitted to remain outside the store unsold for only one 
week. If the salesman finds it impossible to close at the 
end of this period the merchandise is removed. 


E DISCUSSED the location of stores with Mr 
Ward. It is his belief that the efficiency of the men 
who sell outside the store is more important in this 
specialty-department store sales plan than the location of 
the store. Jamaica, for instance, is located slightly out- 
side of the shopping district of the neighborhood in which 
it is located, yet in proportion to its man-power it has 
turned in as satisfactory a sales report each month as the 
Flatbush office which is excellently located for store 
business. 
It is obvious, however, that the ideal method woul 
be to locate stores so that both kinds of business—house 
to house and store sales—are obtained. 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1928 





